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A BROTHER'S RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ONLY 
SIS1EK. 

BY MARY IRVING. 


tie bank woods girl at a fashionable) party— 
voritablo gathering of tho grace, boauty, wis¬ 
dom, and lolly,'of the upper-tendons in l)- 

The soireo was given by a friond of Graoo Con¬ 
way ; and mysehoolftni'o, who had just re¬ 
turned from Newport, sont ua cards of invita¬ 
tion, with a special woo note to mo, begging 
ino not to disappoint her. 

“ Here was a dilemma. 

‘“1 cannot go! ’ I exclaimed, unoonBciously 
thinking aloua in Augusta’s presence. 1 1 have 
no dross for such an assembly.’ 

“' Oh! n’importe ! ’ said Augusta, oarclessly. 
1 Wear ono of Pot’s; you will find a dozen in 
her armoire ! ’ 

“ 1 felt my checks flush, as 1 was meditating 
how to deoline tho .honor of Pot’s proffered 
plumage ; when Mr. l.omoyno vory opportune¬ 
ly oamo up, and laid his broad hand upon my 
head. 

“‘ This little girl,’ said he, turning mo 
around, 1 is to mako her entre into society in 
no borrowed finery nor tinsolry whatsoever, or 
I mistake her! Wear your simplest whito 
l'rook, child, and tho oiirls Damo Nature gi 
you ; and don’t ape the fashions of fino ladii 
No, no, Augusta! have you forgotton the old 
saying, “Beauty unadorned, adorned tho 
most’!" ’ 

“ 1 felt my face kindle again. Mr. Lomoyno 
tapped it lightly, as ho turnod, saying— 

“ ‘ That's right, Eulalio ! let tho warm blood 
in those olvoeks always ho as quiok to roprovc 
fhoir praise ! ’ 

“ Augusta was almost indignant at my per- 
tinaoity ; but 1 would wear no ornaments but 
thoso which I OQuld borrow from hor oonsorva- 
tory. Wo wont at ton, P. M. Is it not ridiou- 


brillianoo of tho gas. 

“ Dazzled and bewildered, I possod through 
tho orowd of glitter and graoo, dinging to tho 
arm of Mr. Lomoyno. He took pity on me, and 
drew me into a half-shaded recess. A gentle¬ 
man had found it before us. 1 lookod up, to 
enoountor tho soarohing gazo of a pair of keon 
eyes, overarched by a rugged but commanding 
brow. ‘Ho is a prinoo among men,’ was my 
first impression. 

“ ' Ah, friond Atherton ! just tho man for 
us! ’ said Mr. Lernoyno, and introduced mo. 
‘ Can you toll mo,’ ho addod, ‘ whether your 
“bright particular star ” has arisen upon this 
gay assembly; and, if so, whore tho light of 
her eyes is dispensing itself?’ 

‘“If l mistako not, in tho east parlor,’ ro- 
plfed tho gentloman, with a srailo. ‘ Loavo 
your companion with me, sir, whilo you traok 
the wandering star ! ’ 

“ ‘It ib a happy ohanee, Miss Lincoln, that 
has thrown us togothor,’ Baid ho, with a digni¬ 
fied bubo, that banished half my confusion at 
finding myself feto-ii-teto with a stranger. ‘I 
havo Tong wished to moot the friend of my 
ward, Graoo Conway! ’ 

“ Grace’s guardian ? I glanood up again 
into that noble faoo. 

“ Grace swept to my side at that moment— 
so radiant, so quooniy! diamonds flashing in 
hor hair, adoration enveloping hor liko an at¬ 
mosphere ! 1 oould have shrunk into nothing¬ 

ness ! But her oyeB looked the same frank de¬ 
light they had spoken in school days, as she 
oaught my hand. 

“ ‘ So you have found out my Eulalio already, 
Professor Atherton,’said she,throwing a child- 
liko smilo into her beautiful, upturned faco. 
Then she whispered, earnestly, ‘ 1 hogged hor 
to como, that you might boo and know hor.’ 
What followed, I oould not hoar. 

“ Prof. Atherton seemed determined, as 
Graoe had requoatod, to ‘see and know mo,’ 
for he established himself as my attendant for 
the evening. I soon found that ho was onoe a 
friend and classmate of poor Ebon — that 
brother whom 1 learned to lovo and mourn 
for, long boforc 1 saw vour faoo. 1 could havo 
listened for weoks to Prof. A.’s eulogies upon 
his noble oourso ; hut Augusta must, oome, to 
insist upon leading me into tho danoing-room. 
In vain 1 pleaded that I novor had danced, and 
never should danoethat 1 ohose to stay with 
tho oonvorsiihlo part of tho community; eke 
dragged ino off, a most reluctant oaptivo. 

“ • I never will forgive that insufferable hus¬ 
band of mine.’ she angrily oxokimed, ‘ for pin¬ 
ning you to too slcovo of suoli a bore ! Ather¬ 
ton is one after his own heart! with learning 
enough to craze forty oomraon brains! But 
what pleftBuro can a young girl find in hearing 
his long disquisitions ? ’ 

“ I oould havo assured her that one young 
girl had found a pleasure, such as she had sel¬ 
dom known in lifo; u delight that would Iw 1 a 
joy- forever,’ in listening to his ohoiooly-wordod 
sentiments; but it would havo been a waste 
of words. So I hold my poaoo, and followed 
her to the ball-room, to be bowed at and chat¬ 
tered to by beings whoso gift of language was 
their only tokon of an immortal mind ! Graoo 
moved among them liko a being from a hotter 
world. She swayed them at her will. ‘ What 
pleasure can it give hor?’ I oould but ask 
myself. A 011 8 * 10 wfts ' n tho highest spirits. 

“It was so lato as to ho decidodly early, whon 
Mr. Lomoyno at last bundled mo in my shawl, 
and plaocd mo beside Augusta in tho carriage. 

‘ Well, how did you enjoy the ovoning'!’ was of 
oourso his flrBt query. 

“Augusta took the answor from me. ‘’Tin 
a sensible question to ask tho child! En¬ 
joy hersolf, forsooth ! tied to that prosy Pro- 
lessor of lizard-and-heotle-ology! Sho saw a 
little gayefcy altor 1 foroibly took hor away! ’ 

“ Mr. Lomoyno oaught my half-suppressed 
smile, as a street lamp throw its passing gleam 
upon my faoo, and observed, ‘If I am aoorreot 
judge, that vraB tho only part of the evening’s 
entertainment Bho did not enjoy ! Eh, Eula¬ 
lio '! Confess frankly ! ’ 

“ ‘ I liko to see life in its varieties, sir,’ I an¬ 
swered, with somo trepidation, for 1 fsarod an 
interminable wranglo upon a trillo. 

“ 1 Spoken hko a sonsiblo girl! quite right! 
rospondod Mr. Lomoyno, slowly and emphati¬ 
cally; and ho withdrew into his Mackintosh 
and into silence.” 

“ Homk of Aunt Tryphkna,-. 

“ Hero I am at last! I really felt that f owed 
the dear old soul a debt of gratitude ; aud hear¬ 
ing that she had boen ill, 1_ hastened my visit. 
The red farm-houso is still in a stato of excel 


that greoted my vision. It was long before I 
could make him identify me with tho little 
girl of long-sleeved-apron memory. Zeb, who 
appears to have out-grown all his mischiev¬ 
ous propensities, is aunt’s ohior Stay in those 
years of feoblenoss, and bids fair to become 
a useful member of society. 1 found aunt 
sitting in tho hornor of tho huge firo-plaoo, 
which sho never would Buffer to bo ohoked 
with a stove, wrapped io liannols from head to 
foot, to keop off rheumatism and tho oast wind, 
now, as over, hor deadly onomica, with that 
interminable blue stocking in her hand. Poor 
old aunty ! I nevor thought to see hor so do- 
lightod as she was upon recognising hor pro¬ 
tege of old. Sho is growing mild and sub- 
duod in her uooond ohildhooi, as befits one 
who draws noar tho shore of Eternity. 

“So many associations hang around this old 
furm—tho whortleberry bushos on-the hill, 
tho ohiokaberry knolls under the pine trees, in 
tho edge of tho woodland; but I will not wea¬ 
ry you with those. 

“This ovoning 1 was Bitting upon the front 
door-stop, with an arithmetic in my hand, 
teaching /eh how to oomputo the interest on 
a noto of Aunt Tryphena’s, soon duo. He sat 
on tho grass noar me, olumsily lingering his 
ponoil, and pondering every figure ho put down. 
Wheels rollod down tho hill so softly that I 
did not hoar an approaching carriage until it 


had nearly reached* tho gate. Tho slightly- 
bold forehead of Mr. Lomoyne peered from 
the window; and beside it was a faoo nover to 
be forgotton by one win has ever Boon it, that 
of Prof. Atherton. I felt a momentary con¬ 
fusion, as I glanced over tho lout ensemble pre¬ 
sented to these fastidious members of the arie- 
tooraoy. But true nobility oarries its own ease 
everywhere, imparting as well as maintaining 
it. 

“ Mr. L. seemed grave, but only told me that 
ho had come to take mo home. Prof. Atherton 
was in better spirits, and rallied me on my pu¬ 
pil in a way that called out my opinion of the 
‘prejudice agaiust color,’whioh disgraces our 
freo States. Ho smiled in a manner that rather 
annoyed mo, and only ropliod : 

“ ‘ You ought to go South.’ 

“ ‘That I moan to do,' I answered. 1 1 shall 
teach thore, and take notes with my own eyes.’ 

“ ‘ You to try a teaahor’s lifo—and afar from 
your friends! ’ Ho did not say it soornfully, 
yet there was something in his eyo that puz¬ 
zled me. 

“ Oh, brothor, would that you wero hero! An 
age seems to havo rolled ovor mo sinoo I wroto 
you last. Our mother—how shall 1 tell it yon ? 
Wo have a mother who knows us now —in 
heaven! 

•‘ Thoy did not tell me that she was ill; they 
did not tell mo why thoy had oemo for me, un¬ 
til wo roaohed the Asylum grounds. Then for 
tho first time 1 learned that light had flashed 
up in that long-darkened lamp of reason, at the 
loosing of life’s silver oord! 

“ She was yet alivo, thank God ! I found 
her sleeping; and, brother, you know how I 
watched for hor waking. Sho raisod her sunk¬ 
en eyes, at longth—the veil was lifted that had 
hung between us so loDg. I was a littlo child 
again, and sho toachmg mo to say, ‘Our 
Fathor! ’ 

“ ‘ I have boon dreaming — a long, strange, 
dream,’ sho laintly Baid, fixing her oyos on 
mino. ‘ Lady, will my children oome before I 
dio‘!— my noble Ralph, my little Lulie!’ 

“ ‘ Mother,’ I triod to say, as 1 grasped her 
wasted hand, ‘ don’t you know your Lulie ? ’ 

“ ‘ Can it be? So many years?’ sho mur¬ 
mured, doubtfully, shading hor heavy eyos with 
her hand. 

“ 1 Yes, it is your father’s look! Como to 
my hoart, my child! ’ 

“ Sho spread her hands, and a gleam not of 
oarth lighted hor oyes. I lifted hor in my 
arms, and with hor heart close against mine, 
and my lips upon her cheek, I struggled to 
gain calmness. 

“ Suddenly a thrill shook her frame and mine; 
tho hoart against my own fluttered violently, 
then stood still—forever! Tho shock of ex¬ 
citement had boon too sudden; tho ‘ wheel was 
broken at tho oiatorn,’ and tho ‘ spirit had re¬ 
turned to God, who gavo it! ’ Mother—mother! 

“ I know not what I did, or how they took me 
from her; but I found myself lying on tho 
carriage cushions, with Profoseor Athorton at 
my Bido. Mr. Lomoyne had remained at tho 
Asylum. 

“‘Yes, woep, my child! it will do you 
good ! ’ ho exolaimod, with tendorness a Btrong 
man raroly shows. I bogged him to tako mo 
baok. ‘ Bo oalm I ’ ho replied; ‘lam taking 
you to Graoo.’ Ho liftod mo from the carriage 
in hie arms, and laid me, weak as a child, in 
those of dear, sympathizing Graae. 

‘ This is a strango world, doar Ralph! It 
begins to seem to mo a vory sad one I Yoster- 
evo 1 sat for hours, with my hand resting on 
an open lettor. My head swam—my heart 
was siok ! I knew not what to do, nor whore 
to turn for counsel. I did not hoar a light 
footatop behind me; and Grace Conway had 
glanood over my sliouldor, and unwittingly 
oaught a glimpse of that outspread page, before 
I could shut it from her Bight. 

“ She started baok. ‘ Forgive me, Eulalio! ’ 
Tho tono was bo forced and husky, that I look¬ 
od up at onoe. Sho stood at her full height, 
deathly palo. A spasm, as of pain, wob con¬ 
tracting hor features, but it instantly passed. 

“‘You aro busy,’ sho said, cheerfully; ‘I 
will not interrupt you! ’ 

“ ‘ No—stay! ’ I cried, springing to her sido. 

‘ I am so unhappy ! would that 1 oould toll you 
why, doar Graoe! ’ 

*• ‘ You need not,’ she gently replied. ‘ Your 
heart is its own host counsellor—let it speak 
the truth, my friend! ’ and, with an oarnest 
pressure of the hand, sho left me. 

“ I have no such restriction in regf rd to you, 
doar brother; I am at liborty to sharo with 
you the oontouts of that lottor. You will won¬ 
der, as I do. that tho fastidious Prof. Atherton, 
with his well-earned laurols, shbuld ask a timid, 
ignorant girl to share his world-renowned 
namo! Perhaps you will wonder still more 
that she declines tho proffer. 

“ Yes, brother, I havo taken counsel of my 
heart, as Grace bade mo, and have followed 
tho leading of its instinot. I know that such 
a treasure comes to few, ovou onoe in a life¬ 
time. Disparity of years would, in tho opinion 
of tho world, bo a thousand fold overbalanced 
by the rank, wealth, riches of intellect and of 
hoart, that have been offered to my keeping. 
I know, too, that I am almost alone in tho 
world, and ought not to —will not —cling help¬ 
lessly to your arm any longer. But can I mako 
tho happiness of a hoart liko his? Can I 
arouse tho impulsos slumbering in its depths, 
for God and for humanity ? Alas! richly 
dowered as this prinoo among men has been 
with the choicest gifts of Hoavon, his pride 
takes little noto of tho Giver ; feels little of tho 
foarlul responsibility that is thrown upon ge¬ 
nius I I cannot trust my heart to tho guidance 
of such an ono. I should he in his hands but 
a petted ohild, a more automaton, following 
his stops with dazzled, blinded oyes. 

“ ‘ My artlossness and simplicity ’—‘ the hud 
with tho dew fresh upon it.’ Ah! ho deceives 
himBolf in thinking ho has lovod mo. It is 
only as a novel specimen of tho genus girl that 
I have ploasod his artist eye; and his pity has 
prompted tho vost! Thore are heights and 
depths in that hoart that I oould nover touch. 
One being alone oould do it; tho proud, strong, 
eolf-willed spirit that never submitted to any 
guidance but his, yet from ohildhood has boon 
Bilontly shaping itsolf to his wishes. Ho has 
so thoroughly moulded tho oharaotor of Graoo 
Conway, that ho does not appreciate tho work 
of his own hands. Sho is to him as light or 
air ; too indispensable, too much identified with 
his boing, to bo an objeot of noto or of thankful¬ 
ness to him. 

“ But it will yet bo ! mark mo! Grace wor¬ 
ships intellect abovo all earthly gilts. She 
would wear a lofty name as naturally us a 
queen her coronet. She is moot to shino at his 
sido—not to sit in shadow at his feot! But— 
proud Graoo will nover ba pitied. 

“ To-night,, undor tho veil of twilight, sbo 
leaned hor arm upon my lap, and told me how 
she, too, had longed for that far, eunny region, 
whore oaro is a droam, where tho past and 
\ituro molt into the luxurianoe of the present. 

Let us go South together, Eulalio,’ she said. 

“ Brother, do not oppose mo ! I havo deter¬ 
mined ”- 

“ Never !” I exolaimod, vehemently, flinging 
tho letter from my hands. 

Mary, who sat by my sido, listening, ruised 
her calm eyes to mine. 

" Why not, Ralph ? Let lifo work out its 

_v discipline for our precious sister! It is 

soliishness that would prompt us to mako her 
tho automaton she has rightly refused to bo- 
oorno; lot hor aot hor will! ” 

“ Anywhoro else in the wide world, Mary ! 
But tho far South—that grave yard of preju¬ 
dice and of pestilonoo! ” 

“ Tho Hand that guides oan guard her thoro 
bet for than we! ” 

And Eulalio wont to the South. 

A Nebraska Meeting has been held at 
Cincinnati, at whioh George E. Pugh, tho new¬ 
ly eleotod United States Senator from Ohio to 
suooecd Mr. Chase, declared himself in favor 
of Senator Douglas’s bill. When tho resolu¬ 
tions to the same effect were put to vote, the 
uoos were as numerous as the ayes, although 
ou tho sitmo ovoning a great Democratic meet¬ 
ing to oppose tho hill was assembled in another 
part of the oity. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

The Sabbath. 

“ How still the morning of tho hallowed day! 

Muto is tho voioe of rural labor ; hush’d 

Tho ploughboy's whistle aud the milkmaid’s song." 

The Sabbath! How suggestive that single 
word—suggestive of quiet relaxation from toil, 
of homo enjoyments—day of retrospect, of fore¬ 
thought, of calm aspiration, of holy pursuit— 
who does not love the Sabbath? As the thirsty 
traveller turns aside, in his one day’s journey, 
to drink from tho cool spring by the waysido, 
so do we all, in our lifelong oourso, each seventh 
day, turn aside our wayworn feet, and set us 
down in some quiot resting-place. Surely, the 
Sabbath was made for man, and God blessod 
tho day. Pity its hallowed influences bore us 
not more manfully thfough tho succeeding 
stage of our journey. 

We wako up with tho glad sunlight of Sab¬ 
bath mornmg, and drink every beam into our 
oaro-free souIb ; we feel the spirit of the day ; 
wo move gently round ; porobance we quietly 
open tho casement.' Lo ! Nature seems to feel 
tho spell, and tho Sabbath stillness reigns 
everywhere. Arowc a city dweller—the shut- 
up warehouses and ailent streets have a grate¬ 
ful significance. Wo lean out to catch a 
glimpse of tho belt of blue sky overhead, whence 
oome the Bunboama that dance bo lovingly on 
our floor, and it seems never to havo looked so 
blue and oloudless before. Anon a single foot¬ 
fall ochoes on tho pave; it jars on our nerves ; 
there is a sense of dissonance with the mood of 
tho hour; but nevertheless we look kindly on 
tho dooont air of the passer-by, for we see that 
the day’s spell is on him likewise. Tho birds 
seom vieing with each other in warbling thoir 
Maker’s praise. Every note comes, clear and 
defined, to our ear, iu the roigning stillness; wo 
listen, and,'wrapped in the harmony, we seem 
to soar aloft with the winged songsters, and, 
nearor to God, wo forget the little, stifled world 
around us. 

So speculating and dreaming, the morning 
wears way; whon suddenly every steeple sends 
up its voice, and tho oity resounds with the 
cry, “ Lot us worship God.” We start up; to 
us, the Sabbath roBt and the Sabbath stillness 
are gone. The footfall cohoes no longer on the 
crowded pave; the warblo of birds is lost in- the 
murmur of tongues; we aro with the world 
again. To be sure, there is an elasticity of 
step, an impulsive oarnestness of manner, 
wo near tlio house of God ; and we put oi 
subduod mien ns we enter its portals; for, if 
we are true Sabbath lovors, a few moments’ 
jostling with worldlings cannot wholly darken 
tho aunboams that came with tho morning. 
Moreovor, tho sight of tho woll-olad, well-brod 
multitudes, hurrying to tho same goal, stirs up 
within us a hoavenward impulse, and our hearts 
expand with love to all mankind; wo recognise 
the principle of universal brotherhood ; wo be¬ 
think ourselves that tho wide world over, wher¬ 
ever God’s Word has been, that same ory is 
going up, “ Lot us worship God.” So, as we 
stand upon tho portals of tho sanctuary, we 
feel 


We entor; the word, fitly spoken, reaohes 
tho oar, hut the gaily dressod, listloss orowd dis- 
traots tho attention. The organ peals through 
the solemn arches, onrapturos us with tho 
swcot conoourse of sounds, but while we watch 
through the melodious windings and turnings, 
for the simple words of some well-known Sab¬ 
bath hymn, we aro wout to exclaim, hotter 
tho voiceless melody of the hoart, than such 
music! Nevertheless, we leave the sanctuary, 
if we will, wisor and bettor. But tho day has 
not yot ended—and ah! we would draw a vail 
betwixt the morning hours, full of Bunshine, 
and silence, ana bird melody, and that part of 
the Sabbath, bo little rooked in a great oity! 

But, go to the oountry, yo Sabbath lovors— 
to tho country, where is sunshine, and quiet, 
and bird-song, the wholo day long. Here, too, 
we aro wont early to opon the oasement, to 
bro^tho the spirit of the hour; and here, too, 
Nature sends up her thanksgiving to God, hut 
how muoh moro deeply, how much more thril- 
lingly! Instead of leaning out, to catoh a 
glimpse of a little strip of Hoaven’s mirrored 
blue, there lies, spread out before us, tho wholo 
oanopy, oalm and oloudless; instead of tho 
dwarted tree, with its single warbler, music-full 
forests strotoh miles away. No hollow foot¬ 
step echoes back the world to us; but the lazy 
herds on tho hillside, the loiterers at the spring, 
here and thore a gazer-out, liko curself, all 
speak of rest and pence. No merry chimes of 
hells poal out their orisons, but, ever and anon, 
there oomos up from a distant valley, or dowu 
from a littlo hill top, the echoed call of somo 
village spire, low, sweet, and melodious. Oh, 
thoro is boauty in everything, seen through the 
pastoral light of a clear Sabbath morning in 
the oountry. 

Such were tho impressions left by tho by- 
gone Sabbaths at my grandfather’s. What a 
panorama lios spread out before me, as I closo 
my oyes on tho proiont, and look back on those 
tranquil soenos of the- past—I om onoe moro 
in the old farm-house, with sunshine, and Sab¬ 
bath stillness. Tho mill has stopped its clat¬ 
ter, and the freed brook gurgles gently on ; 
the slightly-stirred leaves waver their shadows 
on tho mill pond ; tho herds lie lazily on the 
green knolls; Molly, the miller’s daughter, 
loiters with her pitcher at the spring, hor 
heart filled with simplo gladness; while the 
very house-dog gives up his watch, and idly 
suns himsolf. There is rest and so-oalled si¬ 
lence everywhere, but not slumber, for there 
over oomos, to the listening ear, a low murmur 
of busy life. The grand chorus is hushed, but 
from every moving thing, full of glad sunshine, 
there breathes a gontle adoration. The mur¬ 
mur of insoots, of brooks, of leaves, of overy 
moving thing, all unito; and there goes forth 
alow voioe, which says, “ Lot us worship Gpd.” 

Beyond tho mill-pond, down in a little val¬ 
ley, from out a forest, shimmers to mo now a 
village spire; from the poroh door another is 
seen, shooting up in tho western horizon, from 
tho speck of a hamlet; whilo on ttho other side, 
half a mile away, our own little ohureh crowns 
a hill-top. 

There was a picturesque beauty in the situ¬ 
ation of old ohurohes—parishes wero large, 
pastors few, villages small, and, in those Sab¬ 
bath-keeping days, a oentral position, easy of 
access, was generally choaon. Thus utility 
naturally ooincidod with beauty, and in many 
towns of New England may 6till bo found the 
isolated, forsaken old ohureh, with all its un¬ 
couth ndorniugs, perohed on some wayside em¬ 
inence. ’Twas a boautiful custom, this of build¬ 
ing tho sanctuary of God away from tho 
haunts of mon. Always tho contiguous objects 
favored tho spirit of tho place—a grove, or a 
littlo pond, or a babbling brook noar by, a 
wide prospect, and ovor the Bolitudeof Nature. 

Then there was also a significance in the 
appended ohuroh-yard, where the noon hours 
wore Boberly loitered away. ’Tis strange, but 
few aro indifferent as to their burial plaoo; 
and ’twas a ray of comfort on a deathbed to 
think of laying one’s body to rest beneath tho 
shadow of the old ohureh, where, ono day in 
seven, the daughter would breathe the odor of 
the roses sho had planted on her mother’s 
grave; and tho mother might drop a tear on 
tho little stono that marked the grave of her 
lost ono. 

Tho “ moeting-houeo on the hill,” with its, 
quaint devieos, passed away, with its whilom 
proprietors; but the churchyard is there, full 
of mossy, rough-hewn stones, making oblique 
obeisances to Time. 

The first stroke of tho morning bell stirred 
up a bustle of preparation in the old farm¬ 
house. Tho ohaise wav to be thoroughly dust¬ 
ed, for tho' reooption of my stop-grandmother’6 
brooade; the week’B accumulation of dust was 
to bo brushod from my grandfather’s Sabbath 
suit; the luncheon to be put up, and a host of 
little chores attended to, suggested by my care¬ 
ful step-grandmother. When tho master and 
mistress of the mansion had beon equipped, 
the subordinates wero to bo put in Sabbath 
trim. The conscientious plainness of Han¬ 


nah’s toilet consumed but littlo time: but 
alas for the waste of moments and solecisms 
in taste, due to my less modest adomings! As 
for Jonathan, he was ever a laggard, always 
stepping back a second timo to givo an extra 
brush to his hair, or additional pull to his long 
collar. And why shouldn’t rough Jonathan 
court the graces onoe a week? Was he not 
always sure to enoountor Molly, the miller’s 
daughter, at the end of the greon lane, who, 
by some providonce, always emerged from hor 
hiding-placo under the hill, just as Jonathan 
shambled "past the end of the poroh ! Surely 
Jonathan must have exeorated inwardly the 
ohildish fancy whioh kept me bo pertinaciously 
by tho side of tho blushing damsel, whilo 
Hannah was left to trudge alone. Molly was 
a buxom, rosy, good-natured lass, who showed 
her sense in her kindly appreciation of Jona¬ 
than’s homely virtues. Horo, perhaps, was the 
sympathy between us. I understood the pos¬ 
ture of affairs, though Jonathan seldom spoke, 
for tho silent language of love has strayed 
from Parnassus. 

There was romance in thoso church-bound 
walks; and the honest, well-to-do country 
farmer, who sidled up to tho pretty lose, w."i 
sure to moot with a blushing woloomo. Aye, 
and there was more than romance. The crowd 
of neatly, dressed meeting-goers gave to the 
landscape lifo and pastoral beauty. Every field 
was a pioturo. Hitlieraway, round the door 
of a farm-house, stood the “ gudewife,” with a 
host of littlo ones, and a “ wee-bit ” in her 
arms, waiting for the hoDcst farmer to bring 
round tho lumbering market wagon, in which 
the younkers wero to he geometrically stowed. 

When fuirly started, the unoouth vehicle, 
with its over-oharged seat and third-score of 
flaxon heads arrayed behind, with twice as 
many dangling little feet, looked comical 
enough; but tho “gudewife” was carrying 
her little ones to tho house of God, and rove 
onco suppressed the laugh. Hers a starter __ 
tho world, with his Sareful helpmate, stepped 
from a wajsido oottsge, with looks brimful of 
trust and happiness. The highway was 
throngod with earnest pedestrians, all bound 
for tho little hill; while, through overy field, 
by short paths, were pressing on eager church¬ 
goers—fathers and mothers; lads, eyeing as¬ 
kance their new homo-spun suits; lasses, fresh¬ 
er than their well-kept ribbons; and little chil¬ 
dren scampering for butterflies. All were full 
of buoyant life, and hope, and rest—all wore 
answering to the solemn call, “ Let us worship 
God.” Tho crowd reached the sanotuary. The 
fathers and sons lingered round the porch, the 
former to cxohftDge friendly greetings, the lat¬ 
ter forsooth to staro at the pretty lasses, who 
tripped blushingly in. 

’Twas a quaint old building, that meeting¬ 
house ; yet a fair specimen of the buildings of 
Its olass, of those days, whose inner architect¬ 
ure is over tho unique of bygone reminiscences. 
We had tho ominous, cylindrical sounding- 
board, high pulpit, with its trap-door, altar 
fenood in. broad galleries, double row of win¬ 
dows, and square, railed pews; all constructed 
of plain, unpolished wood. I should love to wor¬ 
ship in ono of those old churches onoe more. 
But, ah! I should not now wonder to see the 
pastor’s head omergiug from the trap-door; be 
awed by the deacon’s nasal dictation to his 
ohoir ; should not now tremble at the oscilla¬ 
tions of tho ponderous sounding-board, nor yet 
play ‘ bo-peep” between the rails of the square 
pews. Ah, those woro roomy pews, just like 
all the constructions of our oomfort-taking an¬ 
cestors—pows to lounge in, pews to be dined 
: “t, pews big enough to take in “ tho Squire’s ” 

rm-ehair, with room enough for all tho “gude- 
wife’a” flaxen heads—pows in whoso seat ar¬ 
rangements the modern belle would particu¬ 
larly delight. But those, nevertheless, were, 
days of sermonizing and sermon listening. No 
genteel, showy service dispelled the morning’s 
ennui; but a half day’B length of home thrusts 
oame thundering down from tho high priest of 
the sanctuary, so many anathemas for his awo- 
struck audience. 

In those days of simplo love and reverence, 
no aged, worn-out shepherd was ever cast off 
by his flook. Ho had fed them well for many 
years; and, romombering this, they looked with 
loving eyes on tho shortcomings of feeble age. 
So, when I entered that sanctuary, the white 
head of an old man of eighty years emerged 
from the trap-door. His limbs were palmed, 
his voice broken, and h!s hands fell feebly on 
tho worn covers of the Bible; yot, with that 
broken voioe and feoble aim, there was rever¬ 
ence, and silenco. and bowed headB, for the 
strong arm of that shepherd had led many 
a father and many a mother there, into the 
straight and narrow way. 

Thore is, indeed, no elcquence more effective 
than the simple appeals that come from the 
loving hearts and truthful lips of those well- 
triod pastors. They showed an acuteness in 
selection and adaptation of texts whioh often 
proved the seed of great revivals, and gave evi¬ 
dence of their Godlike inspiration. 

Said tho gray-ha'.red pastor of my grand¬ 
father’s sanctuary, as he bowed over tho ooffin 
of an aged patriaroh, named Jacob, who, in 
the enjoyment of a healthful and honored old 
age, had died suddenly in the night-time: “And 
when Jaoob had made an end of commanding 
his sons, ho gathered up his feet into the bod, 
and yielded up the ghost, and was gathered 
unto his people.” A deep silenoe fell on the 
assembled multitude. The after-coming ser¬ 
mon sank deep into many hearts. 

At another time, while he pointed to the 
shrouded form below, of a strongman, stricken 
down by the wayside, he exclaimed, in low 
and searching accents, “ Who among you will 
give ear to this? Who will hearken and hoar 
for tho time to come ? ” And for each time 
those solemn words were echoed over the cold 
clay, wo have evidenco that a soul was gained. 
In those days, the moral of death was pointed 
the coffin, in simple, hoart searching elo- 
quenoe. 

Tho gray-haired, eloquent old man was gath¬ 
ered to his fathers. He was groatly missed. 
Even little children mourned him, and for a 
long while tho mention of his name brought a 
tear to overy eye. 

A strong hand here fell on the covor of the 
Bible, and a strong voioe echoed through the 
sanctuary, hut there was less reverenco and 
less silence. Though there was the samo atti¬ 
tude, thero was less an air of devotion. There 
was an audible flutter of ribbonB—the rustic 
belle perchance began to study the advantages 
of her position in the square, open pew. 

Tho now'ministor was earnest, fervent, fear¬ 
less, noble-looking, and withal a baohelor—a 
bachelor he came, and, alas, a bachelor he 
wont, despite the unwearied pains of tattling 
Hepsy. and the allegiance of devotional dam¬ 
sels. He nevor usurped tho place of the old 
pastor in the affections of the poople; but there 
was room enough for him also in their groat, 
honost hearts, and they loved him. A ques¬ 
tionable ambition took him early away, and 
he found elsewhere a wider sphere for his tal¬ 
ents, and, what wap better, a companion for his 
parsonago. 

Both those pastors hold a conspicuous place 

my gallery of portraits. Nor is any mean 
plaoo allotted to tho nasal-twanged deacon, 
with his long queue, tied with black ribbon, 
snuff-oolored ooat, and sharp eye for the younk¬ 
ers ; though, in mv youth, his presence gave 
no saorodness to the altar. Nor is tho little 
hunoh-baoked fiddler, by any means forgotton, 
who drew ont such lengthened harmonios from 
that scarce then defamed instrument, his fid¬ 
dle. The poor fiddle, alas! has since fallen 
from the companionship of psalm tunes, and 
withdrawn its melodies from the village choir. 
Indeed, 1 oan this moment recall every person¬ 
age wont to assemble in that old church, from 
tho woll-seated “squire,” and his aspiring 
daughter, to the palsied pauper, in the corner 
of the gallorv, who used to share the younk- 

e’ noonday lunch. 

Ah, those noonday lunches! they had a rel¬ 
ish to them. How many loving hearts may 
not tho hour’s intermission have drawn to¬ 
wards tho sanotuary ! How many travel-worn 
feet may not have been turned hitherward by 
tattling Hcpsy’s gossiping propensities! But 
ah, in those days of simplo habits, how many 
oame indeed to worship God in spirit and 


truth, albeit the ample spaoo given to chat and 
gossip! 

At noon, tho mothers, with their “ wee-bits,” 
scattered themselves amongst the nearest farm¬ 
houses, whilst the sturdy farmers lolled lazily 
on the greoD, watching tho pranks of their 
noisy little ones. The lads and lasses Btrollod 
into the fields, here and there true lovers halt-. 
ing beneath tho shade of an oak tree, or sit¬ 
ting down under the willows by the brook 
side, forgetful of their ltmoh and the other 
loiterers. Now and then a sober maiden, like 
Hannah, or a tottering old man, would turn 
into the little ohnrohyard, whither each Sab¬ 
bath noon I turned also, to spell out the time- 
rubbed inscriptions on the mossy stones; and, 
what gratified my childish curiosity stifl more, 
to watch the other lingerers thero. They had 
most of them some precious little spot in that 
earth. One old mar, who could scarcely totter 
on his bending staff, I remember well. He 
used to sit; bowed down, mumbling and chat¬ 
tering, on a littlo mound in the corner- of the 
cnolosure, marked by a single stone, on which 
had been rudely chiselled this simplo inscrip¬ 
tion, “ My Daughter.” 1 used to watch that 
}*=mjurner with brimful eyes, though his raiment 
was that of a beggar, and he was now a wit¬ 
less old man—for he mum bled and chattered 
a painful story. He had beon a kind fathor 
once, but he was sordid ■ and ambitious, and 
had given his child, in hor last years, but little 
joy on earth. Now the onoe proud man mum¬ 
bled, a witless pauper, over the grave of her 
broken heart. 

In another corner, was, ono summer, a very 
little mound, over which, while yet unmarked, 
a young mother oamo, each Sabbath noon, to 
weep bitterly. There will soon be a longer 
mound betide that short one, thought I, with 
swelling heart. Short-sighted child! Little 
blades of grass began to peep out between tho 
pebbles, and while they wero yot tender, I 
misstd the mother from her wonted place. She 
will come soon, said I. Anon, green turf cov¬ 
ered the pebbly mound, a little white stone ap¬ 
pealed. Surely she will eome now, thought I; 
but alas ! she novor came, and I turned away 
from watching the short mound. So it was— 
every season some now mourner played their 
part on the narrow stage. Only tho witless 
old man was ever there. All who had aught 
to live for, went baok to their earth’s idols. 

Who can bo irreverent in tho presence of 
the buried dead ? We always tread softly, as 
we pass between the storied stones, amidst 
which age and grief always love to linger. 
With what beautiful propriety havo the homes 
of the dead in great oitiesbeen made fit haunts 
for the living! No lees a Sabbath resort was 
our olden village church-yard, whore was al¬ 
ways a solemn presenoe. Now and then the 
merry laugh of a child might be heard within 
the wall, and sometimes a rosy maiden would 
steal away from Hepsy’s farm-house coterie, to 
indulge her evanescent grief; hut they only 
pointed the moral of the spot. Those church¬ 
yard lessons were never forgotten. 

Nor are the homeward walks loss chorithed, 
where lovers loitered, and Puritanic fathers 
looked less austere. Tho long day’s service had 
sobered exuberant spirits, and the subduod air 
of declining day was over all things. Then, at 
the end of every green lano, there was a firm- 
the pressure of hands, and an earnest- 
the many good-byes, that bespoke the 
bettering influence of the hour. 

Would that the path of overy church goer 
lay through green fields. No accessory to 
Sabbath worship can be more soul-refining, 
soul-elevating, than such communion with na¬ 
ture. Do you remember, dear M-, the Sab¬ 

bath, church-going walk we once took through 
the green fields ? in memory I go again down 
with you the narrow, winding path, over the 
stile, through the fields, and into tho little for¬ 
est, bo redolent with hcneyauokle and sweet- 
scented blossoms, so gushing with the melody 
of birds. There was a very luxury of glad¬ 
ness in that woodland path. Benoath us, the 
earth exhaled a refreshing coolness, damp 
from a waysido brook, on whoso banks the 
shrubs, like adornod brides, showered their 
whito favors. Above us shimmerod, through 
the overarching trees, the glad sunlight : and 
over and around all was tho deep Sabbath 
stillness. Then was my heart full, and I ex- 
olaimed, with the German poet, os I gazed on 
the “ gloriously unmoved ” blue sky, “ 0 that 
tome inner creative spirit through my soul 
swolled! ” 

When twilight had oome to the old farm¬ 
house ; when Hannah, having lain aside her 
Sabbath garb, had performed tho neoessary 
household work, and Jonathan had stolen out 
of tho porch door, to make bis weekly visit to 
the little house under the hill, then was the 
old Bible again brought forward, and, soothed 
by its wonted influence, I would review the 
Boenes of the day, whioh have clung to me so 
firmly through all after years. 

For the National Era. 

BELL SMITH ABROAD. 

No. XVII. 

THE TUILEREES. 

Dear Friend: Louis Napoleon has endoav- 
ored this winter to revive all tho glories of the 
old Empire. This effort has a double objeot in 
view—to give an air of oourtiy splendor, con¬ 
sidered incident to imperial government, and 
create work for millinors, tailors, hair-drcssers, 
and the great body of artibts whose genius and 
efforts pertain to the outer human. This last 
is the most important; for the old nursery 
rhyme of “ Satan finds somo mischief still, for 
idle hands to do,” is well appreciated in Paris, 
where tailors, hattere, and shoemakers, not en¬ 
gaged in getting up Court dressos, go to pull¬ 
ing down Governments. This sounds strange 
to American ears, who, educated to self-do- 
pendenoo, see nothing in a Government but a 
political game, in which he engages for amuse¬ 
ment only, and feels himsolf quite as well 
without as with it. But in France, tho great 
body of the people consider the Government 
in the light of a parent bound to-provide for 
all; and the moment such provision ceases, 
they consider the parent an imbecile, and pro¬ 
ceed to destroy. Nothing can he moro pitiless 
than a French mob, unless it is an American 
mob. It makes little difference how earnestly 
the statesman may labor, or what lore the pa¬ 
triot may exhibit in administering public af¬ 
fairs, the first failure in crops, the firbt distress 
manifested, will see barricades go up, and the 
earnest and faithful will be butehered without 
question or delay, unless, indeed, the governing 
power has taken the precaution to hedge itself 
about with bayonets, and mako fear the gov¬ 
erning clement. Three of tho mildest and best 
Governments France ever experienced, were 
tho most unfortunate—Louis XVI, Louis Phi¬ 
lippe, and the Rcpublio. Now, Louis Napoleon 
gallops scowling along the Boulevards, and the 
dense mass look back in sullen anger; hut be¬ 
tween them stand throe hundred thousand 
armed men, and their positions will remain un¬ 
changed so long as the troops are truo—woe to 
the Government the moment the bayonets be¬ 
gin to fret. After all, one should not waste 
any sympathy upon a Government destroyed 
in this manner. The powers reap what they 
have sown—they educate the poople to this. 
Louis Napoleon has now over one hundred 
thousand men in Paris, engaged in pulling 
down, rebuilding, and improving the city. This 
cannot last always, and after a whilo the hun¬ 
dred thousand will build barricades. There is 
i dish of politics for you, and I trust you will 
give the proper oredit. 

Impelled by ouriosity, I determined to risk 

me health, and secure various leeturos by 
visiting one of the Court balls at tho Tuileries. 
No ono oan tell how long this pageantry will 
last, so ono oannot wait on good health for 
that whioh will not probably wait for us. D. 
held out strenuously. Wo had of courso to don 
the Court oostume, and ho protested that be¬ 
ing made resemblo a stout butler out of place 
was a thing out of question. But we prevail¬ 
ed, of course, and the eventful night saw us 
gloved, ruffled, and ooiffees, in a style that 
—ould have made Btare our respected relatives 
i their unsophisticated homes in the valleys of 
beautiful Ohio. I had a nervous laugh, as tho 
thought struck me, how one, fuU of age and 


honors, who regards tho calm evening of life 
with moro dignity than a crowned king would 
look at our littlo party, and oould almost hear 
him say, “ Bell and D. are certainly losing tho 
little sense nature has given them.” I will not 
write how we appeared. Suffioo it to Ray, wc 
oould have passed for fashionables of Frank¬ 
lin’s and Washington’s day. Hanoock could 
have puc his arm though D.’s and sauntered 
aloDg, without feelmg ashamed,of causing re¬ 
mark. Thoso were very Bimplo folk, I am sure, 
“ and why not go to our first Presidents for 
our dress, as a late Administration proposed 
doing for its principles,” said D., relieved con- 
sibcrably by the set of his velvet coat. 

At Pont Neuf our modest voitnre fell into the 
line of oarriages, that stretched its length from 
the palace doors up through various streets at 
an astonishing dietanco. Indood, had wo have 
been justly dealt by, time enough would havo 
beon given for various serious reflections. Wo 
did not properly put ourselvoB at tho end of 
these carriages, but our driver made varioue 
voyages along tho line in search of an opening, 
without success, however, until an omnibuB 
hroko upon tho arrangement, and our whip 
rushed in with a dexterity worthy of all oredit 
and Eome oash. As it was, he nearly upset a 
delicate little ooupe, from which issued a deli¬ 
cate little scream, and, after a while, a delioato 
littlo head, which, near as I could make out in 
tho starlight, regarded haok 782 in great scorn. 
Two very aristooratio horses snorted amj pawed 
diroctly behind, and I had somo nervous feel¬ 
ings about a carriage pole being introduced to 
our party. The faot is, wo were bringing a very 
shabby establishment into what Carlyle calls 
gig society, that looked as if it might have 
served to take Nebuobadnezzar and family out, 
when that gentleman went down to his ooun¬ 
try residence. What cared wo for that, rude 
republicans as we wero? We drove haok 782 
between tho wind and this nobility on consid¬ 
erations of Bunker Hill, Fourth o’ July, and 
other gTeat priuoiples, and we left tho conse¬ 
quences with Providence. 

I had a protracted view of Pont Nouf by 
starlight, for tho long line moved slowly on. 
Pont Nouf, where Sterno wept over the poor 
man’s dead ass—Pont Neuf, onco thought the 
finest bridge in the world—tho ccntro of civ¬ 
ilization and power, for on this isle Paris first 
existed. Here Richelieu’s carriage, like ours, 
rolled slowly or rapidly along—ovor this bridge 
came Ravillao, tracking, liko fate, th# stops of 
Henry IV—here Charlotte Corday, Madame 
Roland, Danton, Robespierre, and almost thou¬ 
sands of others, wendod thoir way in heavy 
oarts from prison to death—“ the bridgo of 
sighs,” indeed. Looking up, I oould see dimly 
the statue of Henry IV; to my right the Louvre 
shone in light; -while on the left, where once 
stood tho dark Tour de Neele, the college built 
by Mazarin lay in shadow, the Seine flowing 
silently away between. But all things, in¬ 
cluding a novel by Dumas, and a spoooh in the 
Senate, must have an end. The end to our 
starlight view of the Seino terminated about 
eleven o’olook. 1 can believe others saw tho 
day dawn at the palace doors. We entered at 
last, threw off onr cloaks in tho so-oalled dress¬ 
ing room, and ascended the noblo Btairway be¬ 
tween ranks of gorgeously-attired guards, who 
ocoupied every stop, standing as motionless, 
clasping thoir muskets, as if thoy were oarvod 
of marble. The great atroam of gay life 
poured, ohattoring along between these unfeel¬ 
ing instruments of doath, as if they woro not 
there. It is a trite reflection, I know, but con¬ 
tinually comes up before mo hero, where the 
sound of tho drum is soarcely over out of hear¬ 
ing, that mon and women should consider this 
killing in the light of a thing graceful and or¬ 
namental. I thought, while slowly passing 
each motionless guardsmen, that I looked in 
the very face, at the vory musket whioh fired 
upon the Boulevards on the day of tho Coup 
d’Etat, ftnd left some wretched widow deso¬ 
late. They wore not so beautiful in that light. 

I cannot give you on paper any impression 
of what I experienced on entering the beauti¬ 
ful hall. It was like somo dream of fairy land. 

I never expect to see tho liko again, l he same 
scene, repeated, would not be the samo thing— 
wanting the novelty. I stood for a second, ta¬ 
king at a glance the dazzling lights which fell 
upon tho multitudo in the gorgeous dresseB of 
a by-gone doy. Add to this tho musio of the 
first orchestra in the world, led by Strauss 
himself, and at that moment pouring out ono 
of his,delicious waltzes, and you may appre¬ 
ciate the exhilaration that for a moment oame 
upon me. 

Our first duty was, of oourse, to be presented 
to the host and hostess, who wero so kind and 
considerate os to invito us to thoir festivitios; 
and, finding our minister, Judge Mason, we 
wore soon in train for a presentation. Tho 
Emperor and Empress were late in attend¬ 
ance, or we should not havo been honored with 
an introduction. It seems—and I give you, for 
onoe, some Court gossip—that the head-dress¬ 
ing of the Empress is superintended by the Em¬ 
peror in poison, and her Majetty never ap¬ 
pears the sooond time in the same robe. On 
this occasion, sho was somewhat disappointed, 
hor dress not arriving in time. In tho mean¬ 
while, when it did at last appear, the Emperor 
found that the arrangement of hair did not 
suit, and all had to be done over again. It is 
said that the Emperor expressed himself vory 
strongly, in German, French, and English. Ho 
arrived at the moment wo did, and Judge Ma¬ 
son formed our party of Americans in two 
lines, down which the Government passed, our 
representative walking backwards, and call¬ 
ing the names slowly as he went. In this way, 

I was introduced to the lato Louis Napoleon 
and present Emperor, and the futuro some¬ 
thing else. Judge Mason—kind-hearted old 
man, loved by every one—did his part hand¬ 
somely and well; but, I must say, the Emperor 
went through his in a sullen, queer way. I 
kept thinking of Victor Hugo’s terrible sen¬ 
tence, “ He has the name of Napoleon and tlio 
talent of Silenoe.” He does not much love tho 
Amerioans, and the Americans see no love lost 
botweon them. 

Let the love bo where it may, the most con¬ 
spicuous persons at the entertainmont. were 
Americans. One young lady created a groat 
sensation, as boing far more lovely than the 
Empress. Andthor, a married lady, oarriod 
more diamonds than a dozen French or Eng- 
jish dare dream of—and all wore remarkable, 
in somo respect or other. Judge Mason was 
much commented upon, for tho severe simpli¬ 
city of his costume; although eut in what 
is called Court costume, it was without em¬ 
broidery or ornament of any kind. 

It is singular to read at homo tho severe 
comments of some of the press upon this gen¬ 
tleman, and know how unjust thoy are. I 
presume our Administration does not seek to 
control the social conduotof tho Minister; and 
sooially it is customary, when a Minister or 
any official iB invited to a dinner or nssombly, 
to wo&r some mark of his position. If he dis¬ 
likes to do this, he ean remain at home; but if 1 
ho attends, let him respect the wishes of his 
host. It is very democratic to go a la Mose, 
but a gentleman appearing with hiB ooat on 
arm, and hat on head, at an evening assembly, 
would not be very polite or respectful, to Bay 
the least. Judge MaBon, as representative of 
our Government, was presented in citizen’s 
dress, and, as Minister, is always seen in that 
garb. But at parties and dinners, custom has 
settled the foot that ho must appear i la 
Franklin. 

By tho by, thero is quite an error at homo as 
to Franklin’s Court suit. Wo aro under tho 
impression that this good old man, while rep¬ 
resenting onr country at this Court, woro the 
every-day dress of an American citizen. Suoh 
is not the faot. Mr. Soule wears at Madrid 
tho stylo of dress worn by Franklin, and it wob 
then, any more than now, the evory-day 
r of our citizens. The truth is, tho old 
i’h mind was on more important matters 
than tho cut of his ooat. Whilo he dealt with 
the deatiniee of nations, he left tho considera¬ 
tion of dress to lesser intellects. 

I soon wearied of lights and musio and tho 
unmeaning crowd, differing in no respeot from 
the thousands and thousands which havo flit¬ 
ted through these same halls. 1 looked around 
an for one person whose name oould serve 


“Tho kings of thought, who wage contention with 
their time’s ileoay, 

And, of the past, are all which will not pass awny. 

Even Louis Napoloon wants everything to 
make one sustain an illusion. There is nothing 
in face or figure of tho Bonaparte. Tho ohis- 
elled face, tho clear, luminous eyes, all the 
marks of genius which gave to horrid war its 
fascination. We returnod, wearied, to our littlo 
apartments, about two o’clook A. M., and I 
fell asleop to dream of dauoing at the house of 
Secretary C—.—, in Washington, with the Em¬ 
peror, whilo our vis-a-vis were tho Empress and 
the ruzor-strop man. 


For the National Era. 

TO THE HON. JOHN M. CLAYTON. 

I inscribe to you a series of papers, whioh 
you havo principally moved me to write. 

Whon, in 1844, you wero laboring, with dis¬ 
tinguished zeal and cloquenoe, to raise Henry 
Clay to tho Chief MagiBtraoy of tho nation, I 
was employed, with humbler means, in vindi¬ 
cating the Whig party, and its loading men, 
from the chargo ot suhservienoy to Slavery-*—a 
party proclaiming itsdlf, at that time, tho true 
and only adequate antagonist of slave-oxten- 
sion, and of the ambitions and rapacious pur¬ 
poses of “ the Slavo Power.” I sought to ao- 
quaint myself with the past lives and testimo¬ 
nies of those mon, that I might bear witness 
before tho People of their sincerity and worthi¬ 
ness of the public confidence. Among the re¬ 
sults of my inquiries wns the following: 

A young man, bom and residing in a slave 
State, having just completed his preparation 
for tne bar, had the unhappiness to lose his 
fathor, who died involved m debt, leaving a 
considerable number of slaves. The ordinary 
fate of those unfortunate beings, under such 
oircum8tanoe8, need not be described. Hap¬ 
pily, a generous friend oamo to thoir rosouo. 
The noble-minded youth, on the tacit plcdgo of 
tho future<achievcmentB of a powerful intellect 
and a great heart — bettor seourity than a 
Boaled bond—raised the money to disoharge 
the debts, and gavo freedom to tho Blavos. 
That young man was John M. Clayton. 

Knowing this proud and beautiful antece¬ 
dent to bo yours, and thinking that I had dis¬ 
cerned much of a corresponding nature in your 
subsequent oaroor, in spite of the corrupting 
and hardening influences of politics, I saw, 
with unfeigned surprise, your nam*among tho 
thirty Senators who met in cauous to decide 
the fate of a deeply-interosting measuro, now 
beforo Congress, but at tho time of that moot¬ 
ing scarcely before Congress, and not at all be¬ 
foro tho country. 

I oan regard that moetiDg in no other light 
than as an attempt to paralyze publio sonti- 
ment, arrest inquiry, and chain up tho free 
action of the People, by a-tyrannous and con¬ 
temptuous announcement of tho fatal “fore- 
oonclu8ion ” that, struggle as they may, 
doom is fixed, and they must submit to it. 
a rare refinement in despotism, to extin¬ 
guish hope before taking away rights. 

If this novel mode of legislation be not a di¬ 
rect aggression upon the time-honored usages 
of tho Rapublio, upon the spirit of the Consti¬ 
tution, and the spirit of Liberty, then I have 
mistaken them all. If this eager attempt 
to trammel up oonsequenoos docs not betoken 
a tremulous fear of thorn, then I havo badly 
oomprohondod human nature. 

For one, I protest against this transference 
of legislation from tho Senate House to the 
cabal; and I oannot oonoeal my chagrin at 
finding John M. Clayton on tho list of “Thirty 
Tyrants.” * 

I propose to present for your consideration, 
and that of otherB who may yet be willing to 
hear reason, somo thoughts on the great meas¬ 
ure in question, and on the positions and argu¬ 
ments of its advooates. Strike, but Hear. ' 

THE NEBRASKA BILL—NO. 1- 

AVE THE UNITED STATES POWER TO PRO¬ 
HIBIT SLAVERY IN THEIR-TERRITORIES? 

The first question is, whether the People of 
tho United States, by their agonts and sorvantB 
in Congress assembled, haye the constitutional 
power to prescribe to their Territories a rule 
excluding Slavery. This is first to me, because 
up to the present moment the grossest deceptions 
and tho miserahlost delusions prevail m re¬ 
speot to it. Seeing what I eee in the Treasury 
presses, and hearing what I hear of tho effects 
of their imposturos upon uninformed and up¬ 
right mon, 1 am intimately convinced that it is 
porilous to slight this point, notwithstanding 
that the authority in question has been estab¬ 
lished by innumerable precodents, during a 
period approaohing a century; and was never, 
until very lately, seriously questioned. I do 
admit, also, considering how often legislators 
and judges have erred, that honest and intelli¬ 
gent men may feel roluotant to take anything 
on more precedent. It is always lawful, and 
sometimes necessary, to try prccodont at tho 
bar of principle. 

That it is indispensable to do so in tho pres¬ 
ent oasn, is proved by tho constant, and by no 
means ineffective, reiteration, throughout all 
tho land, and with all tho imposing trickery 
of types, that for Congress to prohibit 
Slavery in the Territories, is a violation of the 
great and fundamental principle of the sover¬ 
eignty of the People, ana of their right of self- 
government. 

An objection so boldly blazoned, and in its 
application so grave, is not to bo despised, bo it 
well oi* ill founded. 

The Territories of the United States havo 
been, and must he, either cessions from States 
of the Confederacy or from foreign States. A 
cession of a oountry is a grant from one Na¬ 
tion or Government to another, of the right of 
soil, where that is not already appropriated, 
and of tho right of sovereignty everywhere, 
unless tho act or treaty of cession contain some 
express qualification of ono or both of thoso 
rights. Hence it follows, that the People of 
tho United States, in receiving sucoeasivoly from 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Vir¬ 
ginia, North Carolina, Goorgia, the Indian 
tribes, France, Spain, and Mexico, cessions of 
territory, become invested with tho full rights 
of sovereignty and soil, subject to provious ap¬ 
propriations of tho one, and to express reserva¬ 
tions of the other. We shall find that in all 
these oasss thero was but one instance of the 
reservation of a right belonging to the sover¬ 
eignty, but in many of them, of rights touch¬ 
ing the soil. Neither olass of reservations haB 
any bearing on the preeont stage of this in¬ 
quiry. In the cessions of France and Mexico, 
there was no reservation or qualification what¬ 
ever of the right of sovereignty. It was all 
convoyed to the People of the Unitod States. 

Were the Unitod States competent to roooivo 
these grants of sovereignty? This oannot bo 
disputed, for if they were not thus oompetent, 
then full sovereignty, or perhaps any part of 
sovereignty, was not conveyed nor is now pos¬ 
sessed by us, hut remains in Franco and Mcx- 

The United States, therefore, did receive, in 
the case of the French and Moxioan cessions, 
the full sovereignty and supreme dominion 
over the territories, whioh woro tho subjects of I 
those cessions. Do they Btill hold it? 

They hold it still, unless it bos been wrested 
from them by force, or voluntarily oonveyed 
by them to sprao other Power. A large tract 
was coded to Groat Britain voluntarily, or from 
fear of the oonsequenoes to Slavory, viz: all 
that traot lymg between 49 deg. and 54 deg. 
40 min. of north latitude, containing about 
300,000 square miles, boside Vnnoouvor’s and 
other islands on tho coast thereof, and on our 
present coaBt, amounting probably to 50,000 
square miles more, or 350,000 in all. All 
this a Slavo President on a solemn ocoasion 
deolared from tho throne was “ by right un¬ 
questionable” ours. All this tho same Presi¬ 
dent, with the approval of tho Sonate, ceded to 
Great Britain. No Southern man ever denied, 
or will now deny, the validity of that treaty. 
In all probability, that treaty Bavod the South 
from a visit of a British steam squadron, and 
a British army, inoludmg oortain rogimonts 
from tho West Indies, heralded by a procla¬ 


mation of tho established policy nl' Britain in 
relation to blacks. Vancouver’s Island, and all 
the rest, tho island appertaining, in fact, to that 
part of Oregon which remains to us, aro gone 
from our grasp, never to roturn, unless the 
slavo States should give us loavo to annex 
Canada, whioh thoy will probably do somo 
day in tho Greek kalends. Of course, the Uni¬ 
ted States must havo had full sovereignty over 
this territory, or they could not have ceded it, 
and Great Britain would novor have treated 
with us for it. 

Perhaps it will he answered, it is vory true 
tho United Statos have full sovereignty over 
thoir Territories as against foreign sovereigns, 
both whon they receive and whon they oede 
territory, and, in faot, at all other times ; hut 
then they have not that sovereignty as against 
the sovereign People, who aro settlcrp, owners, 
and occupants, of Boil within tho TrtritorioB. 
Some distinction of this kind is constantly in¬ 
sinuated, of courso, iu tlio vaguost manner. It 
is time that this hocus pocus wero sifted, or 
scouted from the field of controversy—drummed 
out with those whp employ it. The use of it 
is as disrespectful to freemen as it is inhuman 
to the slave. It can he intended for no purpose 
but to mystify; which, in this case, is as good 
as to convince, because in honest minds it 
equally paralyzes resistance. Tho adversary 
desires no moro. fnaotion, acquiosoenoe, aro 
as valuablo to him as oonourrenoe and support. 
Lot the free States ho passive, and leave the 
slavo States alone; and, liko the weird sisters, 
“They’ll do, thfey’ll do, and they’ll do.” 

file cottiers and inhabitants of any Terri¬ 
tory, if citizens of the United States, aro, in 
common with* all othor oitizens of the United 
States, partakers of tho oommon right of sov¬ 
ereignty over tho Territories, which resides to 
the fullost extent in tho whole body of the 
People ; but thoy do not, by becoming Bottlers 
of tho Territories, acquiro any additional or 
peouliar right of sovereignty over them. If 
thoy do, whon and how does that right attaoli 
to them, and at the samo momont detach itself 
from tlio whole People of tho United States ? 
for it is plain, that whatever sovereign rights 
the former aoquiro, must he in derogation of 
the previous and oompleto sovereignty of thq 
latter. Is it when one settlor enters, or a dozen, 
or twenty, or fifty, or a community largo 
enough to form a Government? If it attaches 
to five hundred, or five thousand, it attaches to 
fifty, to twenty, or to ono, tho momont ho en¬ 
ters. He may make laws, suhjeot only to that 
gonoral jurisdiction whioh belongs to tho Uni¬ 
ted States, but whioh would apply in this case 
only in a limited sonso, an it applies to the 
States. Sovoroignty would dosccnd upon tho 
singlo settlor, just os certainly as upon tho heir 
apparent in a hereditary monarchy, on the 
doath or demise of tho roigning sovereign, and 
rather more mysteriously. Tho first Equatter 
would be a king. This is too absurd; but it is 
precisely tho absurdity, stripped of mystifioa- 
'fon and delusion, which is urged with offeot, 

sound roason, by hundreds of presses through¬ 
out tho country. 

The right to Territorial self-government at¬ 
taches to tho settlors only when tho United 
States grant it, by dofining the boundaries, en- 
aoting laws, and appointing officers, or author¬ 
izing tho inhabitants to elect them ; hut ovon 
then they have this right only so far as tho 
United States think proper, out of its full store¬ 
house of sovoreign rights, to impart it. Thus, 
in organizing tho oarliest Territories, they pro¬ 
vided for tho appointment, by tho President of 
tho United States, of a Governor and Jjidgcs, 
investing them jointly with legislative power, 

’ not giving to the inhabitants tho election 
oe of thoBo important officers, nor of any 
officer, even of a town, parish, or school dis¬ 
trict, unleBs the authorities, thuB constituted, 
thought proper in thoir legislative oapaoity to 
confer upon them tho right to eloot them. At 
a later period, Congross instituted Legislative 
Councils in tho Territories; but the appoint¬ 
ment of the members was vested in tho Presi¬ 
dent of the Unitod Statos. Lastly, Legislatures, 
eligible by tho citizens, havo been wiEoly sub¬ 
stituted in tho Territorial acts. But liow far 
aro any of these systems from conceding to the 
poople of a Territory the full right of sover¬ 
eignty, even in the somewhat limited sonso in 
whioh it belongs to a State ? In all these cases, 
and at all times up to this day, Congress has 
rcsorved to itself the right of revising the acts 
of tho Territorial Legislatures, and vetoing or 
modifying them as it deems expedient; and it 
haH exercised this right in various instances. 

Wo soo, therefore, tho peoplo of tho United 
States boaring, from the first moment of tho 
acquisition of territory up to the end of its 
territorial existence, tho most undoubted 
badges of full and oompleto sovereignty ovor 
it. No legal Government can exist in it, but 
in virtue of their acts, and no legal .Govern¬ 
ment, when created, oan do anything contrary 
to their will. Thoy oan at any timo annul its 
laws, and abrogate its existence. And whore it 
shall havo attained a population whioh may en¬ 
title it, if erected into a State, to two Senators 
and a full Roprosentativo in the House, it can 
escape from pupilage only by tho consent of tho 
peoplo of the United States, expressed through 
thoir agouts and servants in Congress. 

If thoso things do not demonstrate tjio exist- 

loe of oomplote sovereignty, supromo domin- 

o in tho people of tho United Statos over thoir 
Territories, suhjeot to no restrictions or limita¬ 
tions except thoso imposed by oonscienoo and 
by God, them there is no such tiling as sover¬ 
eignty, actual or ideal, in the world or iu 
works of political science. 

Tho States within their respective jurisdic¬ 
tions possess this sftmo sovereignty, with tho 
oxcoption of a few of its highest ami most com¬ 
prehensive attributes, whioh tho Peoplo havo 1 
thought propor to exorcise, not through thoir 
Stato oflioors, but through tho instrumentality 
of the Government of the United. States—such 
as raising a revenue by taxing imports, coin¬ 
ing monoy, raising and supporting armies and 
navies, regulating commerce, and making war 
and treaties of peaoe, friendship, and commerce. 
Thus full or integral sovereignty is divided and 
distributed by tho Peoplo between tho sovcral 
States and the United States, tlio latter pos¬ 
sessing its most important, and tho former its 
most numerous, attributes—each having a 
part, and both together the whole. What thoy 
both togfither possess over the Slate/, tho Uni¬ 
ted States alone possess ovor thoir Territories. 

But it is admitted that overy Stato has power 
to prohibit Slavery, or to abolish it, if it al¬ 
ready exists. Then, may not the Unitod States 
within thoir Territories prohibit or abolish it ? 

Strike, but Hear. 

Mr. Douglas Rebuking the Preachers !— 
The New York Evening Post says: 

In his long discourse to tho clergy of New 
England—a papor about threo times as long 
as an ordinary sermon—Mr. Douglas, borrow¬ 
ing a topic from tho nowspapers, is very severe 
upon them for protesting against the Nebras¬ 
ka fraud 1 in tho namo of Almighty God.’ 

Mr. Douglas is too fastidious. Iu whose 

io would ho have theso gentlemen protest. ■ 
against a bad measure ? If they had said, ‘ in 
tho devil’s name,’ it would have been used as 

argumont for tho hill. We often say: ‘in 

name of all that is good,’ ‘in tho name of 
humanity,’ ‘in the name of oommon sense,’ Sic. 
The signers of the remonstronco in question 
used a form of words whioh naturally saomed 
to them to include all theso, and one which 
they deemed suitable to the gravity of tho oc¬ 
oasion. In doing this, it was clearly not thoir 
intention to arrogate to themselves a special 
authority in the matter, any more than if they 


New Orleans, April 11. — The s’oamer 
Texas lias arrived froth Vera Cruz, with dates 
to the ilth ult. 

Several skirmishes had taken place between 
the forces of Santa Anna and Alvarez, and a 
few of the latter had beon killed. Alvarez 
threatened to kill tho prisoners in his posses¬ 
sion, if Santa Anna killed those ho had taken. 
Ic was believed that the revolution would soon 
bo quelled. 
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H0TIC3 TO ODE EOSTQN SUBSCRIBERS. 

Those of our subscribers in Boston and vi¬ 
cinity who have heretofore received their pa¬ 
pers from Mr. G. W. Light, are informed that 
^ hereafter they will receive them by mail. 
Should any subscriber fail to receive his paper, 
he will oblige us by informing ub of the fact, 
and also of the time to which he has paid his 
subscription. 


WASHINGTON, I). C. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 20, 1854 

TO THE FKiiNDS OF THE*NATIONAL FRA. 

The enlargement of our Weekly paper, and 
the enterprise of the Daily, have subjected us 
this year to an increased expenditure over that 
of last year, of about 86.000. Now, business 
men do not like to speak of their private con¬ 
cerns ; but it is but justice to ourselves to say, 
that so far from being enabled to meet this in¬ 
creased expenditure by increased receipts, our 
receipts this year are much lees than they were 
last; and, after all the strong promises of our 
friends, for the first time since we have owned 
the Era, tbe expenses of our establishment will 
exceed its income. 

Now, all we have to say is, that, as we have 
been making extraordinary exertion and out¬ 
lays, to defeat one of the most stupendous ag¬ 
gressions ever attempted on the rights of free¬ 
men, we feel no hesitation in asking those 
who appreciate the value of the Era, to put 
forth a little extra effort at this time to in¬ 
crease its circulation, and so at least diminish 
the heavy loss which we have incurred. 

BELL SMITH ABROAD. 

Our readers will be pleased to learn, by an 
advertisement in the Era, that the delightful, 
original letters from “Bell Smith Abroad,” 
contributed 'to the Era, are to be speedily 
issued in an, elegant volume, by J. C. Derby, 
publisher, New York. They will* be richly il¬ 
lustrated with designs from French artists. 
We still hope to be favored with ccoasional 
contributions from her pen. 


FILES OF THE ERA FOE SALE. 

As we have,been printing a largo supply of 
the Era since tho commencement of the Ne¬ 
braska oxoitement, we can furnish at very low 
rates, for general circulation, files of the paper 
from December 1, 1853, to April 1, 1854, a 
period of four months, containing— 

Goodell’s Series on the Legal Tenure of 
Slavery; 

Speeoh of Gerrit Smith on the Koszta Cor¬ 
respondence ; 

Speech of Mr. Giddiugs on tho Amistad 
Claim; 

Address of tho Independent Democratic 
Members of Congress on the Nebraska Ques- 

Speeohea of Messrs. Chase, Seward, Sum¬ 
ner, and Douglas, upon the same question : 

And our Editorials upon the same question, 
amounting to more than one hundred columns. 

We will supply them at 25 cents a singlo 
file, or at $1 for five files. 

We doubt whether documents of so much 
value, so suitable for circulation at this crisis, 
oould ba furnished at scalow a cost in any oth¬ 
er way. _ 

New York Recorder, —In our advertising 
oolumns the readpr will find a prospectus of 
the New York Recorder, the largest Baptist 
newspaper in tho world. It is a journal of 
solid merit, with a very able corps of editors 
and correspondents. 

HEUTRAL RIGHTS. 

A premature announcement appeared in 
some of our papers, to the effeot that the Brit¬ 
ish Government had at last abandoned its old 
doctrine concerning the rights of belligerents 
in relation to neutral vessels, and much credit 
wqb claimed for Mr. Buchanan, to whose time¬ 
ly and wise interposition this great concession 
was attributed. We did not credit the story, 
for Great Britain has an almost unconquerable 
repugnanoo to surrendering any claim, the 
exercise of which may, in some contingency or 
other, inure to ber benefit; and we expressed 
the opinion that she would simply waive, un¬ 
der existing circumstances, the enforcement of 
her old claims—an opinion confirmed by sub¬ 
sequent intelligence. 

The following is the Queen’s Declaration on 
the subject of Neutral Rights: 

“Her Majesty the Queen of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, having 
been compelled to take up arms in support of 
an ally, is desirous of rendering the war as lit¬ 
tle onerous as possible to the Bowers with 
whom she remains at peace. 

“Tq preserve the commeroe of neutrals from 
all unnecessary obstruction, Hor Majesty is 
willing, for the present, to waive a part of the 
belligerent rights appertaining to her by the 
law of nations. 

“It is impossible for Her Majesty to forego 
the exercise of her right of seizing articles con¬ 
traband of war, and of preventing neutrals 
from bearing the enemy’s dispatches, and she 
must maintain the right of a belligerent to pre¬ 
vent neutrals from breaking any effective block¬ 
ade which may bo established with an ade¬ 
quate force against the enemy’s forts, harbors, 
or coasts. 

“ But Her Majesty will waive the right of 
seizing enemy’s property laden on board a 
neutral vessel, unless it be contraband of war. 

“ It is not Her Majesty’s intention to claim 
the confiscation of neutral property, not being 
contraband of war. found on. board enemy’s 
ships;’ and Her Majesty further declares that, 
being anxious to lessen as much as possible the 
- evils of war, and to restrict its operations to 
the regularly organized forces of the country, it 
is not her present intention to issue letters of 
mnique for the commissioning of privateers. 

“ Westminster, March 28, 1854.” 

The right to seize articles contraband of war, 
to prevent neutrals from carrying the enemy’s 
despatches, and from breaking an effective 
blockade, established by an adequate force, 
will be rigidly enforced; bat “her Majesty 
will waive the right of seizing enemy’s proper¬ 
ty laden on board a neutral vessel,” if not con¬ 
traband of war, and does not intend to “ claim 
the confiscation of neutral property,” not con¬ 
traband of war, “ on board enemy’s ships.” 

Practically, this policy, if continued during 
the war, will exempt us from damage; but, it 
will be observed that the Government asserts 
the existence of tho right to break up all com¬ 
merce by neutrals with the enemies of Britain; 
and the question whether it shall he exercised 
or not, that Government reserves, subject alone 
to its own discretion. 

'•’* ■ After all, the only security that the United 
StateB have for their neutral rights rests in 
f their power to make them respected, and the 

t injury that Great Britain would bo sure to 

| sustain from any attempt to violate them. 

I Jjy* Mr. Wilson, the |Land Commissioner, 
has sent into Congress a statement that the 
p whole surface of the United States embraces 
fit only 1,391,480.320 acres, which is less by 
I# 220,704,599 than was reported in tho annual 
statement from the Land Office. The error 
t was committed in over-estimating the extent of 
.! Oregon, Nebraska, and the Indian Territories, 
l The New York Times thinks it is not ncoeaea- 
ry to feel humiliated by the discovery, as we 
are still large enough for all practical pur- 
, poses. 

I UJw* Hon. Truman Smith has formally re¬ 
signed his place in tbe United States Senate, 

1 and bas apprised tbe citizens of Connecticut of 
I the fact, in a brief, but very feeling and appvo- 
L priate address. His resignation is to take 
r effeot on the 24th of May. 


PASTIES AHD SLAVERY. 

“ Line upon line, precept' upon precept! ” 
How slow is the progress of Truth, when Pre¬ 
judice and mistaken Self-Interest combine to 
oppose it! 

Three-quarters of a century ago, Lord Mans¬ 
field decided that Slavery was so odious, and 
so repugnant to natural right, that it could 
not exist exoept by positive law. About tho 
same time commenced the agitation against 
the slave trade, a traffic deemed honorable by 
Christendom, and carried on not unfrequently 
by companies instituted by Royal charters. 
From that time to this, the subject of Slavery 
in all its relations, moral, social, economical, 
and political, has been under discussion in all 
civilized countries. The slave trade has come 
to be denominated piracy; England, Franoe, 
and Denmark, have abolished Slavery in their 
colonies; of the original States of this Union, 
seven have put an end to it within their bor¬ 
ders, either by judicial decision or legislative 
enactment; six now free States have been or¬ 
ganized outofTerritory exempted from it by Con¬ 
gressional ordinance; an Emancipation Party 
has been organized in Brazil; and in Cuba, a 
system of measures looking to ultimate aboli¬ 
tion has lately been commenced, under author¬ 
ity of the Home Government. AH these 
important events have beon attended with dis- 
oussions, learned, comprehensive, thorough. 
The highest authorities in Law, Government, 
Religion, and Philosophy, have been arrayed 
against Slavery. 

In our own country, the struggle between it 
and froe principles has beon more protracted 
and fierce than in any other ; for here is the 
seat, at once, of the best organized, most deeply 
rootod, most extensive, and most powerful sys¬ 
tem of Slavery, and of the best developed, most 
comprehensive, and most beneficent system of 
Free Institutions, that the world has ever wit¬ 
nessed. For seventy-five years has the strug¬ 
gle been going on, .at first to the disadvantage 
of Slavery. For, no one can doubt that, when 
the Declaration of Independence was pro¬ 
claimed, when one State after another of the 
Old Thirteen, stimulated by the liberal spirit of 
the Revolution, and aided by the operation of 
natural oauses; threw off its burden; when 
the last Congress of the Confederation passed 
the celebrated Ordinance consoofhting the 
whole of the Territory then belonging to the > 
Union to Freedom; when the framers of the 
new Constitution refused to introduce the word 
“Slavery” into that instrument, and treated 
the thing itself as an evil to be tolerated for a 
time; and when all the slave States, with a 
single exception, passed acts prohibiting the 
slave traffi^E—the Anti-Slavery sentiment was 
in the ascendant, and Free Institutions were 
steadily gaining upon Slave Institutions. 

But, for reasons that wo have often explain¬ 
ed, the latter began to acquire strength, tho 
former to lose something of their expansive 
power. The struggle between them became 
more doubtful, now,inuring to the benefit of 
one system, then to that of the other, until, at 
last, we find them treating and compromising, 
almost on a footing of equality. 

And how, what is the spectacle presented ? 
Slavery in actual occupation of more than half 
of the original area of the Union, and of the 
acquisitions from Franco and Spain, and claim¬ 
ing possession of all the rest of our Territory,. 
more than six hundred thousand square miles, 
not yet organized into States. Yes—after three- 
quarters of a century, in which Freedom and 
Slavery have been striving for the mastery, we 
find fifteen Slave States in the Union, three 
millions instead of half a million of slaves, nine 
hundred thousand instead of four hundred 
thousand miles of Slave Territory, and a power 
growing out of the Moneyed Interests of Sla¬ 
very, which gives law to tho Federal Govern¬ 
ment, and olaims that Slavery shall be the 
common law in all the Territory within its ju¬ 
risdiction. 

Now, have we not a right to say, that the 
People to whom more especially have been 
committed the interests of Free Labor Insti¬ 
tutions, who have grown up under their influ¬ 
ences, who have reaped their benefits, whose 
welfare is identified with their preservation 
and growth, have either failed to comprehend 
their full claims, the inherent antagonism be¬ 
tween them and the pretensions of Slavery, 
and the necessity of active efforts for its re¬ 
striction and their extension, or have proved 
false to their own convictions ? 

After the disoassions of a century, with the 
world’s example on their side, with the world’s 
Literature, and Religion, and Law, speaking 
for Liberty, with all the early precedents in 
our own history, and tho original policy of the 
Government in their favor, what oould have 
given to this hateful Institution of Slavery 
paramount power and consideration in this 
model Republio, a Moneyed and Political Pow¬ 
er, such as it has enjoyed nowhere else on the 
face of the globe? What, but gross indiffer¬ 
ence, shameful ignorance, or base treachery on 
their part? 

We may acquit ourselves of treachery, but 
of shameful indifferonce and ignoranoe we 
must bear the blame. When we remember 
that we have had on our side the public opin¬ 
ion of mankind, the civilization of modem 
times, the Truth of God, tho testimony of our 
Fathers, the Declaration of Independence, the 
Principles of the Constitution, superior wealth 
and numerical force, and always a majority 
in the National Legislature, it is a damning 
disgrace to us, that at this day, the Slave In¬ 
terest should be the controlling element in tho 
Executive, Legislative, and Judicial Depart¬ 
ments of the Federal Government; so control¬ 
ling, as to make an honest avowal of opposition 
to Slavery, a bar to political preferment, almost 
a cause of sooial proscription. 

What has sunk the People of this country, 
identified with the Cause of Free Labor Insti¬ 
tutions, to suoh a depth of degradation ? Ex¬ 
clusive devotion to their own material interests, 
and stolid ignoranoe of the true nature, neces¬ 
sities, and policy, of Slavery, as well as of the 
policy required to give to Free Institutions 
their just weight in the Union. 

These vices, for vices they are, have been 
fostered by their old political organizations, 
which have been formed without reference to 
Human Rights, to Free Labor, or Slave Labor. 
The alpha and omega of their statesmanship 
have been material interests—the acquisition of 
Territory, tho promotion of Commeroe, the de¬ 
velopment of the physical resources of the coun¬ 
try. Meantime, an Interest, distinct, insulated, 
siuisfcer, all-grasping, has confronted them both, 
with demands for special protection, special fa¬ 
vors; and, intent on their main objeots, unwil¬ 
ling to jeopard them, or impair their political 
power, they have yielded, and yielded, and 
yielded, until that Interest has become their 
dictator. 

In this way has the battle been turned in 
favor of Slavery—in this way have the men 
brought up amidst Free Labor Institutions been 
obliged to forswear hostility to Slavery before 
they could expect favor at the hands of the 
j Federal Government — in this way have the 
| Non-Slaveholders of the country been dragged 
under the yoke of three hundred thousand 
Slaveholders! 

J What is the i remedy? Break that yoke, 
and be true to yourselves; but this you cannot 
j do, till you break to pieces the Whig and 
! Democratic parties So long as they exist, 
with their detestable policy of “Compromise” 


: and “ Nationality,” as they call it, which 
means no more, no less,-than absolute-eubsor- 
vienee to the Slave Interest, and shall control 
the masses of this oountry, Slavery will go on, 
conquering and to conquer. Look at your 
Democratic prints, as you style them; they 
affect oontempt for “Free Soil!” And Whig 
papers shrink from having the epithet applied 
to their party! In the Senate of the United 
States, Whigs and Democrats, as they are 
called, would refuse to ratify the nomination 
of an open advocate of the policy of the Ordi¬ 
nance of 1787, should the President be so un¬ 
fortunate as to blunder upon such a nomina¬ 
tion, but not a vote would be withheld from a 
determined advocate of Slavery Extension, ex¬ 
oept by the two Independent Democratic Sen¬ 
ators. 

“Demooraoy ” and “ Whiggery.” among us 
are shame, wretohod shams. They are tho- 
sum and substance of base subservience to Sla¬ 
very. We hate, abhor, and loathe both. Be 
a Whig, be a Democrat, and, as your parties 
aro now constituted and governed, you are a 
slave to Slavery. Call us an Abolitionist, a 
Free-Soiler, a Free Democrat, an Independent 
Democrat, anything to distinguish us from the 
self-abnegating, infatuated masses that are 
working out their own degradation, through 
parties whose law is the will of Slavery. How 
bravely now some of you talk for Freedom! 
Legislatures protest against this Nebraska bill. 
Popular meetings denounce it. States are an¬ 
nouncing at the Ballot Box their disapproba¬ 
tion. Perhaps you may intimidate enough 
Representatives to defeat the measure. 

What then? You will all go to sleep, and 
Whig and Democratic sentinels will cry, 
.all’s well. By and by, you will have some more 
Baltimore Conventions. Whig and Democrat¬ 
ic delegates will assemble in solemn oouneil, 
swear by the Legislation of 1850, as the bless¬ 
ed fruit of Compromise, drivel about finalities, 
and give us second editions of Generals Pierce 
and Scott! 

Independent Democrats themselves scarcely 
understand the true polioy of freemen. See, 
how they lost themselves in New York, broke 
up in Maine, split in Conneotiout! Some 
other issue than Slavery is presented, and, in¬ 
stead of taking ground upon it, as a Party, 
and explicitly voting, as a Party, for candidates 
, for or against it, they suffer themselves to be 
scattered—one man votes one way, another, 
another—the result is, one or two thousand is 
the whole show made for the Independent 
Democratic candidate! In Connecticut, for 
example, where they can east a vote of 10,000, 
they have given their candidate two or three 
thousands! 

A few days ago, an active friend wrote us, 
from Pennsylvania, that he was so bent on 
defeating the Nebraska movement, that he, for 
his part, should vote for any candidate opposed 
to it, who might he set up by any other Party. 

Is this the way.to organize a permanent and 
an efficient Party of Freedom ? Let that friend 
use all proper effort to perfect and strengthen 
his own organization. Then, let him and his 
associates, if it soem wise to vote for an Anti- 
Nebraska candidate set up by Whigs or Dem¬ 
ocrats, act together as a Party, vote for him in 
such a way as shall show their force, and, 
while accomplishing an immediate good, not 
disable, but rather strengthen them, for con¬ 
tinuous and systematic efforts for the overthrow 
of that Power, of which tho Nebraska Bill is 
but a single emanation. 

As for expecting either of the two old Parties, 
under whose polioy, Slavery has grown ae- 
oendant in our Federal Councils, and to a great 
extent over Pablio Sentiment, to become trans¬ 
formed into a Party of Freedom, and to undo all 
tho mischief it has done, it is a miserable de¬ 
lusion ; and until Anti-Slavery men rid them¬ 
selves of it, there will be no Element in our 
Politics, to counterbalance and counteract tho 
Slave Interest. 

SHALL THERE BE A PARTY OF FREEDOM! 

A gentleman writing to a friend in this city, 
from Providence, Rhode Island, concerning the 
great meeting held there in opposition to the 
repeal of tbe Missouri Compromise, says, that 
the speakers indulged freely in calculations of 
the value of the Union, and were never so 
loudly applauded as when announcing their 
proferenoe of Dissolution to any further sub¬ 
mission to the exactions of Slavery. He him¬ 
self, although an old member of the Democratic 
Party, and formerly intrusted with a mission 
abroad from tho Federal Government, sympa¬ 
thized most profoundly with these expressions 
of sentiment. Let any one take the trouble to 
examine the speeches made by distinguished 
men at these Anti-Nebraska meetings, and the 
language and spirit of the resolutions adopted, 
and he will see that a change has come over 
tho mind of the North and West. In the ab¬ 
sence of tho old declarations of devotion to tho 
Union, in the coldness with whioh its value is 
calculated, in tho determined avowal of resist¬ 
ance to Slavery-aggression, cos! what it may, and 
in the not infrequent allusion to a separation of 
the States, as, after all, holding out the only 
certain mode of overthrowing the tyranny of 
the Slave Interest, he will detoot the growth of 
a Sentimont, full of warning to Slaveholders 
and their Northern auxiliaries. 

- But slaveholders misunderstand, And will 
continue to misunderstand, the free States. 
An overweening estimate of their own power 
and oonBequenee leads them astray. They say 
that cptton is necessary to the world’s com¬ 
fort, to the world’s industry, to the world’s 
commeroe; that it'gives employment to the 
capital, the manufactories, and to the shipping 
of the Northern States; that it is the great 
.staple of their commerce, the chief source of 
revenue to the Federal Government; -that the 
working classes of England, without it, would 
be compelled to venture on Revolution, to es¬ 
cape starvation ; that in this way the world is 
rendered tributary to and dependent upon 
Slave Labor—the Slave Labor of the South- 
ern States. This is why they bully Great 
Britain j ust as they do the free States of this 
Union. This is why, in the face of the remon¬ 
strances of both, they persist in imprisoning 
their colored seamon. This is why their lead¬ 
ing organs affect to regard Russia as their 
natural ally, abuse England as they do tho 
free States, for Abolition fanaticism, and bold¬ 
ly propose to defy the power of the former 
and coerce that of the latter, in the plot to 
wrest Cuba from Spain. Nothing could lead 
them to assume such an attitude, but the delu¬ 
sion that the dependence of the free States and 
of Great Britain on eotton will compel them 
to forbearance, no matter how extreme the 
provocation. 

The People of the free States are not aware 
of the estimate placed upon them by Slave¬ 
holders, These men have reasoned themselves 
into the belief that the North and Wept pan_- 
not thrive without them, and that they know 
it. We raise, say they, two-thirds or three- 
fourths of all the products exported from the 
country. The navigation laws Eeoijre to your 
shipping tbe profits of carrying these to for¬ 
eign ports, and bringing back goods in ex¬ 
change. The imposts on these supply the rev¬ 
enue of the Government, so that we of the 
South pay two thirds or three-fourths of the 
public expenditures. And then we pay your 
importers and merohants millions annually as 
the agents for carrying on our commerce with 
Europe. The wealth of yoqr merchant princes, 


your vast manufactures, your unparalleled 
commerce, your magnificent^cities, are all tbe 
offspring of slave labor.* Separated from the 
South, your ships would rot at the wharves, 
your merchants would beoome bankrupt/your 
looms would stop, Labor would be turned out 
to starve, grass grow in the streets of yoar 
cities; while we at the South would scarcely 
know the event, save by the telegraph and 
railroad. 

With this estimate of the absolute depend¬ 
ence of the free States upon them, is associated 
a oonviotion that their People are more devo¬ 
ted to the Union than to any earthly good, that 
there are no sacrifices so humiliating that they 
are not willing to make them for the sake of 
perpetuating it. And this is not all—so yield¬ 
ing has been the policy of the free States, so 
ignoble and servile has been the deportment of 
a large number of their Representatives and 
Senators in Congress, so tamely have they sub¬ 
mitted to political degradation, that they have 
come to entertain a contemptuous opinion of 
Northern spirit and character. They always 
act on the assumption that Northern men are 
sordid, flexible, and cowardly. There is no 
exaggeration in all this. Members of Congress 
from the free States, not blinded by Party, not 
rendered mercenary by sordid self-seeking, 
know and feel that it is true. 

But, with such views and sentiments pre¬ 
vailing among slaveholders, what can be ex¬ 
pected but just such aggressions, pretensions, 
and assumptions of superiority, as characterize 
their whole intercourse with the North ? Were 
not such views' and sentiments prevalent among 
them, would they dare demand the abolition 
of tho covenant whioh now exempts Nebraska 
from Slavery ? Would they recklessly avow the 
purpose of obtaining possession of Cuba, to 
prevent emancipation there, and to establish 
forever in the Union the ascendency of the 
Slave Power? Would they coolly attempt to 
take from the Public Treasury twenty millions 
of dollars to buy Mexican Territory, and secure 
the subservience of the needy, unscrupulous 
adventurer who calls himself the Dictator of 
Mexico, with a view to the immediate extension 
of the area of Slavery southwardly, to paving 
the way for future extension, as it may become 
expedient, and to connecting tlaveholding terri¬ 
tory by a National railroad with one of the 
most important seaports on the Paoiflo ? 

Their policy is plain. They will hold posses¬ 
sion of the Federal Government, by playing off 
factions in the North and West against one 
another, use the power and the money of the 
Government for the aggrandizement of Slavery 
and the expansion of Slave Territory, and thus 
prepare themselves for absolute sway ovei the 
destinies of the Union. .Then, should the Pub- 
lio Opinion of the free States be at last so ex¬ 
asperated as to demand Dissolution, the an¬ 
swer would be, “As you please;—we have the 
Government and the Territories; we form an 
empire within ourselves; we have no occasion 
to secede; if you do not like the association, 
you can' leave, being of the least possible ac¬ 
count to us. We have long looked forward to 
this hour; and by the aequisition of Cuba, the 
annexation of Mexican Territory, our Southern 
route to the Paoiflo, and the useful servioes of 
our pensioner in Mexico, Santa Anna, we are 
quite prepared for your departure.” 

This is the policy of the Slave Interest,—su¬ 
premacy in the Union, and aggrandizement of 
Slavery through tho power of the Union; and, 
finally, should the North and West be aroused 
to resistance, Dissolution, the onus of secession 
being placed upon them, the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, with its machinery, its Territories and 
Treasury, to remain within the grasp of the 
Slaveholders. One thing is necessary to this con¬ 
summation— the continued division and emascu¬ 
lation of the free States by the Whig and Demo¬ 
cratic organisations, with their miserable', impu¬ 
dent pretences about “ Compromise ” and “ Na¬ 
tionality.” One thing will prevent it—the sub¬ 
version of these organizations, and the concen¬ 
tration of the political power of the free States 
in a single Party—the Party of Freedom—for 
the resoue of the Federal Government from 
the hands of the Slave Power. 

This accomplished, hounds will be set to the 
extension of slave territory, Free Labor insti¬ 
tutions will assert their rightful sway, the 
Slave Interest will become subordinate, and 
an Emancipation Party will gradually be de¬ 
veloped in the slave States. The onus of dis¬ 
solving the Union, if the thing should then be 
dreamed of, will rest upon the slaveholders; 
but the Federal Govenment will be in the 
hands of those who will know how to use it 
for the protection and extension of the bless¬ 
ings of Freedom and Free Labor. This unac¬ 
complished, and so sure as Despotism never 
voluntarily parts with its power, so sure will 
the time come when the only alternative pre¬ 
sented to the Free States will be, Perpetual 
Political Degradation, or Secession. 

Will they avert this dread alternative while 
they yet have the powor, by such an assertion 
of their rights at the ballot-box, as shall secure 
to them the control of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment ? Or, will they continue to fritter away 
their energies in organizations controlled by 
the Slave Interest, and forever used as its 


THE DIFFERENCE—TWO MILLIONS AND FIF¬ 
TEEN MILLIONS. 

Senate, Monday, April 10, 1854. 

Mr. Seward presented the memorial of Bern- 
hard Behrena, of New York, (in German,) pray¬ 
ing that the word Slavery, wherever it oocurs 
in the Nebraska bill, be stricken out. 

Of one hundred and fifty citizens of Wash¬ 
ington county, New York, for the prohibition 
of Slavery in all Territories, especially Ne¬ 
braska ; the repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act 
of 1850; the prohibition of the inter-slave 
trade, and tbe abolition of Slavery.in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. 

Of citizens of Haverstraw, New York, against 
tbe abrogation of the Missouri Compromise. 

Of two hundred and eight men and woman 
of northern New Hampshire, to the same ef¬ 
fect. 

Of forty five ministers of the Gospel, of Roch¬ 
ester, New York, to the same effect. 

Of 1 672 oitizens of Detroit, Michigan; 

Of the church and congregation of the Con¬ 
gregational Churoh at Lebanon, New York; 

Of oitizens of Charleston, New York; 

Of three hundred avd fifty citizens of Niag¬ 
ara county, New York; 

Of sixty citizens of Grand Rapids, Michi¬ 
gan—all against the Nebraska bill. 

Mr. Everett presented the resolutions adopt¬ 
ed by the town of Hempstead, Massachusetts, 
against tbe Nebraska bill, 

Mr. Foot presented the resolutions adopted 
by the town of Randolph, Vermont, against the 
passage of the same bill. 

Extract from the Proceedings of the Senate. 

This record is a specimen of what takes place 
every day. The free States petition; the slave 
States are silent. So it was in 1848 and 1850. 
Memorials against Slavery poured in from the 
former; from the latter was heard an occa¬ 
sional protest against the Wilmot Proviso. 
Why thjs difference ? Is it because the Peo¬ 
ple of the slaveholding States are }esp inter¬ 
ested in the question of Slavery-extension, than 
thope of Jhp non-slayeholding ? Are their views 
lees decided ? Are they rnore indifferent to 
the polioy of thei? Representatives in Congress ? 
Far from it. Why then so silent, while the 
People of the free States are forever petition¬ 
ing, memorializing, remonstrating, protesting? 
Because the latter are misrepresented in Con¬ 
gress/ the former, always represented. 

Slaveholders, as General Cass estimated from 
data furnished by the census, constitute a dis¬ 


tinct claES of three hundred thousand. Allow¬ 
ing to each a' family, or dependents, to the 
number of five white persons, we have eighteen 
hundred thousand people interested in the sys¬ 
tem of Slavery. Let us concede that the num¬ 
ber is two millions, or one third of the Whole 
free population of the slave States. It is this 
class that constitute the People of the South; 
that eontrol its Press and the Pulpit, its eccle¬ 
siastical and political organizations. Public 
opinjon is determined by them. They decide 
elections; they diotate laws and prescribe the 
mode of administration. Who are the Rep¬ 
resentatives and Senators ( in Congress from the 
South—non-slaveholders, agents of the four 
millions of free people in the South, who own 
no Blaves? With here and there an exception, 
all slaveholders, representing the one-third 
class, that has monopolized all political power 
in the slaveholding States. 

Who then are to send up petitions from the 
South, in regard to Slavery ? Not the four 
millions of non-slaveholders, for they are vir¬ 
tually shut out from political life, except the 
privilege of voting for such candidates as th8 
Ruling Class may dictate to them. And why 
should any member or adherent of this class 
petition ? Why should Power beg of itself to 
take care of its own prerogatives, protest 
against its own aots? Classes, Oligarchies, 
Aristocracies, protect themselves, watch over 
and provide for their own interests. Whenever 
a question arises involving the welfare of the 
Slaveholding Class, the two millions in the 
South interested in it need give themselves no 
uneasiness. The Senators and Representa¬ 
tives whom they have sent to Congress under¬ 
stand what is to be done, and do it, without 
suggestion or petition. With them, as with 
their constituents, the interests of their class 
are paramount, and they never betray their 
trust. 

How different the Btate of things in the free 
States ! As a general rule, Questions of Sla¬ 
very are thrust out of their polities. - In one 
place, a member is chosen because he will fa- 
.vor some railroad Bcheme of plunder; in an¬ 
other, to secure the interest of some steamboat 
monopoly; commercial reasons dictate the se¬ 
lection of this man; that “one will work for .the 
manufacturer ; Rum is prevalent in one oase; 
the Maine Law in another; while paramount 
to every other consideration, is loyalty to tho 
Whig or Democratic Party, the organization of 
eaoh being pervaded by subservience to Com¬ 
promise and Nationality as defined by the Slave 

Thus, New Hampshire, after having year 
after year passed resolves in favor of the polioy 
of Slavery restriction by Congressional legisla¬ 
tion, elects two Senators, on the Strength of 
their devotion to the Democratic Party, with¬ 
out the slightest reference to their Principles on 
the subject of Slavery, and their most Bignalacts 
are, speeches and votes against that policy! So^ 
the free States of Conneotiout, New Jersey, Penn¬ 
sylvania, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, 
professing to be unfriendly to Slavery, and op¬ 
posed to its extension, send Senators to Con¬ 
gress, who, on every question involving the inter¬ 
ests of the Slaveholding Clas3, no matter how in¬ 
compatible with the views and interests of their 
constituents, vote with the representatives of 
this Class. Look at Ohio. It w notorious that* 
the majority of her People are Anti-Slavery— 
no one who knows anything of their history and 
character can doubt that, in regard to Slavery, 
and nearly all other important Questions, Sen¬ 
ators ChaFe and Wade have nobly represented 
their opinions and wishes. And yet, the domi¬ 
nant Party in the Ohio Legislature chooses, as 
the successor of one of these gentlemen, a man 
who, so far from being imbued with the preva¬ 
lent ideas of his State on the subject of Slave¬ 
ry, concurs in the extreme views of the Slave¬ 
holding Class of the South. And then this 
Party, styling itself Democratic, tells us that, 
in electing him, the Question of Slavery was 
not taken into consideration ! 

These are mere illustrations of what is the 
usage under the present political organization 
of the free States. And the result of this usage 
is, the gross misrepresentation of their opinion 
and-interests on Questions of Slavery. When¬ 
ever a crisis comes, in whioh a great question 
is to he decided between Liberty and Slavery, 
you find a large body of Northern Representa¬ 
tives and Senators acting with the Ruling Class 
of the South, as stubbornly and truculently as 
if chosen expressly to take care of its interests. 

What a pitiable spectacle! The Free States 
have a free population of fifteen or sixteen mil¬ 
lions, abounding in enterprise, wealth, resour¬ 
ces—characterized by ingenuity, intelligence, 
energy—distinguished, as compared with the 
rest of the country, for Literature, Science, 
Arts—boasting of their Common Schools, Col¬ 
leges and Churches,—and yet, whenever any 
Question arises about Slavery, we see them 
humbly petitioning their agents not to betray 
their interests, while the Ruling Class of the 
South, silent, dignified and stern, knows the 
fidelity of its agents too well, to trouble itself - 
with apprehensions, or them with petitions. It 
sends men to Congress to maintain and ex¬ 
tend its Power; and they do it. The fifteen 
millions of People in the Free States send men 
to Congress—in God’s name, for what? Will 
any one tell us ? Q, to secure grants for rail¬ 
roads, appropriations for steam companies, 
patronage from the Government, and take 
care generally of the interests of “ Democra¬ 
cy” and “Whiggery;” and if all this cannot 
be done save by truckling to the President and 
genuflexions to Slavery, and treaehery to the 
Cause of Freedom, they need not hesitate—the 
Party Managers at home or in Washington 
will take care of them, 

How admirable must be the politics of these 
fifteen millions of free People, to accomplish 
such results! Sending men to Congress to 
make laws for them, and following this up with 
protests against their acts! Sending men to Con¬ 
gress to protect, their righta : and interests, and 
then begging them not to betray them ! “ The 
exactions of these Slavery Propagandists are 
intolerable,” says an excited D emoerat. “That’s 
a faet,” responds his Whig neighbor. “ How 
long shall these things be! ” exclaims Deacon 
Smith. And then the three go straightway 
and forgot all about their grievances in a hot 
contest between Whig and Democratic candi¬ 
dates, the creatures of caucuses, aoting with 
exclusive regard to availability, some petty lo¬ 
cal interest, or Federal patronage, with not the 
slightest reference to Liberty or Slavery. 

The mere fact that so many thousands of 
petitions are sent to Congress from the free 
States whenever Questions of Slavery come up, 
is a demonstration that they are under the 
sway of organizations that do not embody or 
represent their sentiments on these Questions. 
Were their citizens true to themselves, they 
would fill Congress with Representatives who 
would do their duty without the aid of peti¬ 
tions or protests. Let “thorn use the Ballot 
for Liberty, and they may dispense with the 
Petition, pet them send Representatives to 
take carp of the interests of Freedom, and it 
will be done: jf they will pot do tjiis, they have 
po right to eomplain when betrayed. Betrayed 
they deserve to he, all their petitions and pro¬ 
tests to the cobtrary notwithstanding. 

In the last Congress, there were some eight 
Representatives, expressly elected because they 
considered the Question of Human Liberty 
paramount to all others. Did their constitu¬ 
ents ever doubt,them? Did they dream of 


troubling them with petitions not to play false ? 
Suppose the Senate were filled with suoh men 
as Senators Chase and Sumner, and the House 
with such men as De Witt, Wade, Giddings, 
and Gerrit Smith, it would not be neoessary for 
Legislatures to resolve, jhe People to petition, 
the Clergy to protest, whenever the Slave Power 
should attempt an aggressive movement. The 
timely use of the Ballot would have superseded 
the necessity of an appeal to the Petition. 

Without being petitioned, the Senate of the 
United States promptly does the will of three 
hundred thousand Slaveholders and their white 
dependents; while it is yet uncertain whether 
legislative resolves, popular petitions, olerical 
protests, can compel obedience to the will of 
fifteen millions of Free People, on the part of a 
House in which their Representatives have a 
majority of fifty-nine! Are these People Batis- . 
fied with the spectacle they exhibit—betrayed 
by their Representatives, spurned by the Slave¬ 
holders, baffled and beaten by a small class of 
determined men, who, disdaining to beg, com¬ 
mand, knowing that their will is the Law of 
their agents ? 

If they are satisfied, let them submit to vas¬ 
salage, without grumbling: if they are not, let 
them trample under foot effete political organ¬ 
izations, whose cherished names, “ Whig ” .and 
“ Democratic,” serve but to cloak their habitual, 
ineradicable servility to Slavery. Let them 
spurn the Parties that have given them such 
leaders as Webster, Cass, Fillmore, and Pierce, 
such creeds as the Baltimore Platforms, suoh a 
master as the Slave Interest, and unite as one 
man, in the assertion of tbe right of a free, 
triumphant majority at the Ballot Box, and 
through it, wrest from Slaveholders the Ad¬ 
ministrative Powers of the Federal Govern- 

•WHAT WORLD YOU DO? 

Suppose your Party of Freedom triumphant 
at the polls, a majority in Congress, and ascend¬ 
ant in the Federal Executive, what would you 
do ? inquires the slaveholder. Do much that 
your Party of Slavery has not done, and undo 
much that it has done. 

We would repeal the act of 1801’-2, by whioh 
the,slave code of Maryland was continued in 
this District, and pass a law here for the protec¬ 
tion of personal freedom. 

We would repeal that part of the aot of 1808, 
by which regulations were established for the 
transportation of slaves coastwise, and pass an 
act declaratory of the impossibility of the exist¬ 
ence of Slavery under the, Amerioan flag on 
the high seas. 

We would forbid the seizure and sale of Blaves 
under United States process. 

We would repeal the act of 1850, and that 
of 1793, in relation to fugitives from service or 
labor. 

We would enact a law, deolaring that there 
shall be no Slavery or involuntary servitude in 
any Territory of the Union, now existing, or 
that may hereafter be acquired, or anywhere 
within the exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal 
Government. 

In Federal Legislation, touching the subject 
of Slavery, our action then would be the exact 
reverse of yours. You, by acts of Congress, 
clearly unconstitutional, have established and 
supported Slavery within Federal Jurisdiction, 
and, by preventing the exercise of constitution¬ 
al authority by Congress, allowed the evil to 
gain foothold in Federal Territory. We would 
repeal those acta, and also exert that author¬ 
ity so as to exelude Slavery from every foot of 
soil under the exclusive control of the Federal 
Government. 

In regard to tho organization of Congress, 
the construction of the Administration, and 
the distribution of Patronage, we would act 
for Liberty, as you have done for Slavery; 
by assigning to the consistent friends of 
Freedom and Free Labor, the majorities in 
all important oommittees in both Houses of 
Congress; by securing them the control of the 
Cabinet and the various Executive Depart¬ 
ments; by excluding Pro-Slavery men, as you 
have excluded Anti-Slavery men, from offices 
of truBt and influence; and by giving to appli¬ 
cants for office in slaveholding States, favorably 
disposed to Emancipation, the preference over 
those committed to the support of perpetual 
Slavery, just as you have preferred for office 
■ in the free States, the opponents, to the friends, 
of Emancipation. 

The results of thus changing the position and 
policy of the Federal Government would be of 
incalculable importance. 

The free States would be absolved of all po¬ 
litical responsibility for Slavery, and relieved 
from that corrupt spirit of Compromise and that 
servility among their politicians whioh now de¬ 
base their politics, and tp a fearful extent have 
lowered the tone of their religious sentiment. 
The Federal Government would no longer be 
an instrument of the Slave Interest, its power 
prostituted, its treasury {plundered, its patron¬ 
age abused, for the extension of the area and 
•influence of Slavery, but made to minister 
to the protection and extension of Free Institu¬ 
tions. Political Parties would no longer be or¬ 
ganized on the basis of Compromise with Sla¬ 
very, nor would the disguise or renuriciation of 
Anti-Slavery sentiments he necessary, as now, 
to political preferment. Servility in the free 
States, Pro-Slavery fanaticism in the slave 
States, would be as opprobrious as Free-Soilism 
in the former and Emanoipationism in the 
latter aro now. The Slave Interest, dispossessed 
of the control of the Federal Government, 
stripped of its political consequence and pat¬ 
ronage, with no power to punish or reward, 
would cease to be feared at the North and 
South, and it would not he long before the citi¬ 
zens of' the slave States, two-thirds of whom 
have no interest In the support of Slavery, 
would begin to manifest their opposition to it. 
An Emancipation Patty in the South would be 
one of the results of breaking down the aseend- 
enoy of the Slave Power in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment. Its tyranny over Southern sentiment 
would be gradually weakened, and the impos¬ 
sibility of any further expansion of Slave ter¬ 
ritory would favor the gradual development of 
an opposition to the perpetuation of the Slave 
system, whioh would finally assume the form 
of legislation for its extinction. 

Let us not, then, conceal from ourselves the 
utter antagonism between the party of Slavery 
and the party of Freedom, the precisely oppo¬ 
site policies they propose, the precisely oppo¬ 
site results to be expected, acoording as one 
or the other may obtain the final eontrol of 
the Federal Government. Jf the party of Sla¬ 
very'shall continue in the ascendant, as it }s 
now, and'go on from victory to victory, but 
one alternative will bp open to the free .States, 
Nationalization of Slavery in all Territories of 
the Union, with absolute subservience of all those 
States to its interests, or Secession. On the 
other hand, if the party of Freedom obtain 
and maintain ascendency in the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment, the law of Liberty will be established 
throughout. all Territory of the JJnion, and 
Slavery confined to the States in which it 
now exists, until its final overthrow by an 
Anti-Slavery party in these States, the natu¬ 
ral result of jshe subordination of tjie Slave 
Interest, and the limitation of Slave territory. 
And this, or Secession, will be the alternative 
submitted to the slave States. 

What say the American People to this? 
Are they prepared fof this systematic, direct 
struggle with the Slave Interest, or not ? The 


nucleus of this Party of Freedom exists, under 
the name of the Independent Democratic or¬ 
ganization. We, who sustain this Party, have 
surveyed the whole ground, weighed the 
consequences, and are prepared to meet 
them. No other way can we discern, by 
which the Slave Power can be overthrown, 
and the Federal Government and the free 
States absolved from responsibility for Slavery 
extension and perpetuation. The Democratic 
and Whig Parties hold out no hope. Their 
fixed polioy is compromise and concession. 
The “compromises of the Constitution,” as 
they are called, instead <5f being assented to by 
them, with a clear view of their tendencies to 
undermine the popular attachment to human 
rights, and paralyze the public conscience on 
the evil of Slavery, and with a determination 
to counteract these tendencies by a rigorous 
eonstruetion of them, and by the liberal exer¬ 
cise of all constitutional powers in favor of 
Liberty, are habitually glorified by them, and 
appealed to as precedents for still more inju¬ 
rious compromises. Their policy on the suh- 
jeot of Slavery is a perpetual reproduction and 
aggravation of'these compromises. 

Tho general spirit and provisions of the Con¬ 
stitution, which are all in "favor of Freedom, 
are subordinated by them to the exceptional 
provisions in relation to Slavery, and these, 
not those, govern and shape their whole aetion. 
Their Northern sections struggled hard against 
what are oalled the-Compromises of 1850, but 
when, by Northern treachery, they were over¬ 
powered, they submitted, ceased to complain, 
and at last through National Conventions, and 
National Candidates for the Presidenoy, rati¬ 
fied them, as finalities. Now, they are resisting 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, the 
Northern Whigs, unitedly, because out of 
power —the Northern DemooratS, partially, be¬ 
cause they are in power, and tho measure is 
sustained by their Administration. But, let 
the Bill pass, and you will see these old par¬ 
ties, at first protesting, then submitting, at 
last ratifying' the measure, as a final settle¬ 
ment. 

Thus always will it be. Each new aggres¬ 
sion of Slavery will be met by resistance, de¬ 
termined on the part of tho old party out of 
power, debilitated on the part of the old party 
in power, hut if compliance be secured, both 
will submit, acquiesce, ratify. The Northern 
Whigs now are fierce against the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise—but examine their pro¬ 
ceedings; they look neither to the past nor to 
the future, but simply to the present issue. 

If the Slave Power be baffled, what then ? 
Not a word as to the ground it has gained, and 
Freedom lost—not a word as to future aggres¬ 
sions. Tho Past is ratifiod, the Future, un¬ 
guarded. No attempt to dispossess Slavery 
of the vantage ground it holds, is dreamed of. 
Indemnity for the past, security for the future, 
is not an artiele in the oreed of either Whigs or 
Demoorats, as they call themselves. Unorgan¬ 
ized, unsystematic, unintelligent resistance, on 
single issues, raised by Slavery, is their, policy, 
not adopted, but forced upon them. Our polioy, 
the polioy of the Independent Democratic or¬ 
ganization, is, deliberate, systematic, thorough¬ 
ly organized opposition to all usurpations of 
Slavery, accomplished, in progress, or in con¬ 
ception. Thfeir policy is negative and partial; 
ours, positive and complete. Essentially, there 
is no difference between the Whig* and Demo¬ 
cratic Parties—Compromise lies at the founda¬ 
tion of both—Compromise disqualifies both for 
effective opposition to the Slave Power. Com¬ 
promise we repudiate and spurn, and within 
the limits of the Fedoral Jurisdiction ask no 
favors from Slavery, and will give it ndne. 

HO CHARGE OF POLICY. ' 

In one of our articles on the organization of 
the friends of Freedom, we pointed to the re¬ 
construction of tbe Whig Party, now every¬ 
where in progress, and to the danger that po¬ 
litical Anti-Slavery men or Independent Dem¬ 
ocrats, in their zeal to baffle the Nebraska 
conspiracy, might inconsiderately suffer them¬ 
selves to be absorbed by that organization. 
They were right in desiring a united demon¬ 
stration against that mischief, hut this oould 
be accomplished without a sacrifioe of their 
own organization. Co-operation, not “ Fusion,” 
was their true policy. This would meet the 
demands of the present crisis, and secure the 
immediate good, so important to the interests 
of Freedom, and at the same time preserve 
their independence of an organization, which, 
acting nationally, has always been subservient 
to the Slave Interest. And we added : 

“ Our Free Soil friends must take care lent 
they find themselves carried as grist to the 
Whig mill; an operation for which tho New 
York Tribune, with all its real Anti-Slavery 
spirit and its independence of party, is admira¬ 
bly adapted, the more so because it acts from 
a kind of constitutional instinct, rather than 
from cold premeditation.” 

The Tribune replies: 

“ As to 1 the Whig mill ’ of whioh the Era 
speaks, we are not aware of any such intent 
as is implied. Whenever the Anti-Slavery 
grist can he better ground in the Democratic 
mill, we would have it oarried thither. We 
object only to tho policy of waiting for a new 
and vastly superior mill to be built, and mean¬ 
time letting the grain mould and the wouldkhe 
eaters famish. Better have the grist indiffer¬ 
ently ground, than not at all.” 

That is to say—better have the Anti-Slavery 
grist ground out at the Whig mill, in the shape 
of such products as Clay, Taylor, Fillmore, 
Webster, Scott, and Everett, than not ground 
at all—wherein we decidedly differ from the 
Tribune. Such milling is worse than none. 

But the Tribune has a labored article in re¬ 
ply to our views, in which, after having freely 
indulged in vague generalities about Party and 
Parties, it frankly admits all that we have 
predicted as to its future course. The follow¬ 
ing extract leaves no room for doubt as to the 
polioy of that journal on the question of Sla- 

“ We certainly are not particularly devoted 
to the Whig organization. Ou the contrary, 
when we Baw Gen. Scott ignominiously defeat¬ 
ed by men who boast of being Whigs par ex¬ 
cellence, we thought the time had fully arrived 
for the dissolution of the party. We blame no 
man for openly and manfully siding against 
the party with whioh he has hitherto aoted. 
It is at all times his right, often his duty, to do 
so. But when a large and previously leading 
portion of a party proclaims that it oan no 
longer Concur in the action nor support tho 
candidates of that party, then it seems to us 
high time that the party should formally dis¬ 
solve and be reconstructed. Apart from our 
conviction that all party organizations necessa¬ 
rily tend, as they grow old, to beoome corrupt 
and the shelter of corruption, and that it would 
he well for the country if each party were 
formally dissolved and broken up at least onee 
in twelve years, we believe that there was spe¬ 
cial reason for tbe dissolution of the Whig par¬ 
ty after the disaster of ’52, and that its break¬ 
ing up at that time would have been a nation¬ 
al blessing. 

“ But, while we care little for the Whig or¬ 
ganization, we oherish an abiding faith in and 
devotion to the great ideas on which that or¬ 
ganization was founded. Its devotion to peaeo 
and the arts of peace—to the diversification of 
industrial pursuits and processes—tp improve¬ 
ment at herne rather than conquest and ag¬ 
grandisement abroad—to tbe supremacy of 
law over brute foroe—tp the policy which 
unites distant States by iron bands, and makes 
our JJnion oloser rather than broader—those 
panpot be-given up nor dispensed with. Nay : 
wp believe the prejudice of theignorant against 
the Whig party presents the strongest if not 
tbe only obstacle to their speedy and unquali¬ 
fied triumph; and honee that the dissolution 
of the Whig party would be the shortest and 


surest road to the practical predominance of. 
Whig principles.” 

Of course, this is a mere exposition of the phil¬ 
osophical tastes of the Tribune in the abstract. 
No matter what it would have preferred, it 
knows, as a matter of faet, that the Whig 
Party was not dissolved, is not broken up, but 
is now in a process of re-organization, on the 
old basis, in the old form, with the old maohi- 

The only question of practical interest is, 
what does the Tribune intend to do, as things 
are ? The answer is given in tho following 
paragraph : 

“ But we do not make parties; we do not 
seek to subvert them. Always asserting and 
exercising the right of avowing and maintain¬ 
ing our own opinions without abatement, we 
are prepared hereafter as heretofore, to do the ' 
good that is practicable, rather than attempt the 
ideal better which is unattainable. We d'shke 
National nominating Conventions, and would 
rejoice if none should evermore be held: yet 
we may very probably support candidates who 
shall have been nominated by such Conventions. 
We detest all such platforms as that shoved un¬ 
der Gen. Scott at haltimore in ’52 ,• yttwe glory 
in our ardent support of the candidate in spite 
of the platform. So it may be .again. And, as 
to ‘Fusion,’ 1 Co-operation,’ and all that, we are 
quite indifferent to terms or names, and only 
tenacious as to essential results. 

“We trust the upholders of the Missouri 
Restriction in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
Wi-consin, and Iowa, are about to desist from 
their past squabbles, unite on common candi¬ 
dates, and elect them by triumphant majori¬ 
ties, in the elections of th9 current year ; and 
whether the£shall be called ‘Whigs,’ ‘Free- 
Soilers,’ or something else—whether their ce¬ 
ment shall be pronounced ‘Fusion,’ ‘Co-opera¬ 
tion, or called by some other name—we do not 
care one button. It is enough for us to know 
that they can carry their States, if they will, to 
fix their line cf duty. Woe to him whose per¬ 
sonal aspirations or bigoted attachment to any 
party watchwords shall interpose impediments to 
a consummation so every way desirable / And, 
when the smoke skall have cleared away from 
the triumphant battle fields of 1854, it will then 
be easy to discern what are the duties of ’55 and 
’56, and by what means, under what auspices, 
they are to be performed most efficiently and 
successfully.” 

We have italicized the noticeable parts of 
this extract. 

General Taylor, without a single qualifica¬ 
tion for tho Presidency, exeept that he had dis¬ 
tinguished himself by his bravery and success 
in a war, held by the Whig party to be unne¬ 
cessary and wicked, was the Presidential can¬ 
didate of that party in 1848, and the Tribune, 
as anti-slavery and anti-wax then as it is now, 
supported him. He was elected—he died— 
Millard Fillmore, the Whig Vico President, 
sucoeeded, under whose auspices the policy of 
slavery restriction was waived, the Wilmot 
Proviso given up, the Fugitive Slave Law 
passed, and the popular excitement on the 
subject of Slavery allayed to Bueh an extent, 
that both Whig and Democratic parties soon 
after made adhesion to the measures of his 
Administration a test of party orthodoxy: 

The Tribune does not repent of the polioy 
that secured suoh results, but “ may very 
probably” pursue it again. 

In 1852, the Whig party took up another 
sojdier, whose availability as a candidate was 
his military renown ; and he openly avowed 
his concurrence in their oreed, adopted at Bal¬ 
timore, in which they declared their determi¬ 
nation to abide by and faithfully carry out the 
Legislation of 1850, which left the Territories 
of Utah and New Mexico open to the irruptions 
of Slavery, “ahd provided for the reclamation 
of fugitive slaves, at the expense of State Sove¬ 
reignty, of judicial decorum, of habeas corpus 
and jury trial, and secured to the Slave Inter¬ 
est a sway over the public councils and public 
mind it never before exerted. 

The man, boldly and emphatically avowing 
his devotion to this oreed, was supported by the 
Tribune, whioh was then just as anti-war and 
as Anti-Slavery as it is now. It spat upon the 
platform, and embraced him who stood upon it. 
It abjured the creed, and advocated him who 
adopted it. Yes—“ we glory,” it cries, “in our 
ardent support of the candidate, in Bpite of the 
platform. So it may be again / ” 

We never had any doubt of this, but many 
Anti-Slavery men have been deluding them¬ 
selves with the notion that the Tribune, and the 
Anti-Slavery Whigs it represents, would here¬ 
after go for independent polit’eal Anti-Slavery 
aotion. We knew better, because we under¬ 
stood the Principle of the Tribune's policy, and 
its Prejudices. That Principle is embodied in 
this declaration: 

“We are prepared hereafter, as heretofore, 
to do the good that is practicable, ranker than at¬ 
tempt the ideal better which is unattainable.” 

Those Prejudices are revealed in the follow¬ 
ing paragraph: 

“ But, while we care little for tho Whig or¬ 
ganization, we cherish an abiding faith in and 
devotion to the great ideas on which that or¬ 
ganization was founded. Its devotion to peaoe 
and the arts of peace—to the diversification of 
industrial pursuits and processes—to improve¬ 
ment at home rather than conquest and ag¬ 
grandizement abroad—to the supremacy, of 
law over brute force—to tbe policy which 
unites distant States by iron hands, and makes 
our Union closer rather than broader—these 
cannot be given up nor depended with. Nay : 
we believe the prejudice of the ignorant against 
the Whig party presents the strongest if not 
the only obstacle to their speedy and unquali¬ 
fied triumph; and hence that the dissolution 
of the Whig party would be tho shortest and 
surest road to the practical predominance of 
Whig principles.” 

Under the influence of these Prejudices,—for 
what but Prejudice is the notion that the Whig 
Party is in favor of Peaoe, and the Democratic 
Party, of War; or that the Whig Party is in 
favor of a Paoific Railroad, and tho Democrat¬ 
ic Party against it ?—the Tribune will always, 
when the two organizations are arrayed against 
eaoh other, support the Whig candidates, in 
preference to the Democratic, because Whig 
Ideas on the whole are preferable to Democrat¬ 
ic; and it will always support the Whig candi¬ 
dates against those of a small organization, 
with no prospect of immediate success, no mat¬ 
ter how sound its doctrines, how glorious its 
aims, how worthy its meD, beeause prepared, 
“now as heretofore, to do the good that is prac¬ 
ticable, rather than attempt the ideal better 
whioh is unattainable.” 

This is the Tribune’s philosophy and prac¬ 
tice—thiB is the philosophy and practise of 
nine-tenths of the adherents of the Whig and 
Democratic Parties, so called, of the North. 

We are wearied, sick at heart, with pointing 
to their legitimate results, a» Bhown, in the 
extension of Slave Territory, th8 nationalization 
of Slavery, and the supremacy of the Slave 
Interest, over the non-slaveholding population 
of the South, the Executive, Legislative, and 
Judicial Departments of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, the old Political organizations of the 
North, and hitherto over the religious mind of 
the Free States. 

We single out- the Tribune for comment, 
not from prejudice against that journal, but 
because it is the exponent and guide of the 
great body of Anti-Slavery Whigs, enforces 
and illustrates the same Principle of political 
aotion in relation to the Slaye Power, which 
controls the policy of the NevS York Evening 
Post and Anti-Slavery Demoorats, and exerts 
a decided influence on the practical movements 
of a large number of Anti-Slavery People, who 
sometimes aot with the Independent Democ¬ 
racy, sometimes with the old parties, Bome- 

If its policy, if their polioy continue to pre¬ 
vail, there is no hope for Freedom at the 
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Ballot-Box. Let Slaveholders multiply their 
exactions, and if, by Graft, bribery, or Intimi¬ 
dation, they carf enforce compliance with them, 
they need give themselves no uneasiness. In¬ 
demnity for the Past, Security for the Future, is 
a maxim unknown in the vocabulary of the old 
Parties in the Free Statos. Their motto is, Lot 
the Past alone, let the Future take care of it¬ 
self—or, in tho language of the Tribune, in 
the article on which we are commenting-*- 
“ Sufficient unto the day is the duty thereof, 
as well as the anxiety and the evil.” 

\Ve have discharged our duty, and shall 
ir»p the subject for a time. If Anti-Slavery 
men fancy that word-valor is a matoh for the 
tactics of the Slave Power, that the walls of 
Jerioho are to fall down under the blowing of 
rams’ horns, let them crack their cheeks till 
1856, and then sum up their victories. 

As to the /‘personal aspirations” and “party 
bigotry ” alluded to by the Tribune, it iB un¬ 
necessary to say a word, as nobody, we pre¬ 
sume, attributes to us any such “ aspirations,” 
or any peculiar devotion to Party. Most cor¬ 
dially do we hope that the opponents of this 
Nebraska iniquity in all the States may unite 
at the ballot-box against it; but if the Whigs 
or the Democrats refuse to give up their organ¬ 
izations, let not Independent Democrats be 
fooled into the surrender of theirs. Let them 
oonsent to co-operation with other Parties, in 
this crisis, where an immediate good is to be 
attained, but let them maintain their distinct 
and independent position. 


PROGRESS BACKWARDS. 


Yesterday, in the House, Mr. Olds, from the 
Committee on tho Post Office and Post Hoads, 
reported a bill further to amend tho act enti¬ 
tled, “ An act to reduce and modify the rates 
of postage in the United Statos, and for other 
purposes,” passed Maroh 3, 1851, and the act 
amendatory thereto, passed August 30, 1852; 
which was read twice. 

The bill was then read at length, as follows: 

Be it enacted,,ft, That, from and after the 
commencement of the next fiscal quarter after 
the presage of this act, in lieu of the rates of 
postage now established by law, there shall be 
oharged the following rates, to wit: 

For every single letter in manuscript, or pa¬ 
per of any kind in which information shall be 
asked for or communicated in writing, or by 
marks or signs, conveyed in the mail for any 
distance between places in the United States 
not exceeding three thousand miles, five cents; 
and for any distance exceeding three thousand 
miles, ten .cents. For every such letter or pa¬ 
per when conveyed wholly or in part by sea, 
and to or from a foreign country, for any dis¬ 
tance not exceeding three thousand miles,- the 
ocean postage shall be five cents, and for any 
distance exceeding three thousand miles such 
ocean postage shall be ten cents; excepting, 
however, all cases where such postages have 
been or shall be adjusted at different rates by 
postal treaty or convention already concluded 
or hereafter to be made; and for a double let¬ 
ter there shall be charged double the rate 
above specified; and for a treble letter, treble 
those rates; and for a quadruple letter, quad¬ 
ruple those rates; and every letter or parcel 
not exceeding half an ounce in weight shall 
be deemed a single letter; and every addi-. 
tional weight of half an ounce, or additional 
weight of less than half an ounce, shall be 
charged with an additional single postage; and 
upon all letters passing through or in the mail 
of the United States, except such as are from 
a foreign country, the postages as above speci¬ 
fied shall be pre-paid; and from and after the 
first day of January, 1855, such pre-payment 
shall be by stamps; and all drop letters, or 
letters placed in any post offioe not for trans¬ 
mission through the mail, but for delivery only, 
shall be charged with postage at the rate of 
one cent each; and all letters which shall 
hereafter be advertised us remaining over or 
uncalled for in any post office, shall be oharged 
with one cent each, in addition to the regular 
postage, both to be accounted for as other post- 


Sec 2 .And be it farther enacted, That so 
much of the 21 section of an act entitled “An 
act to amend the act entitled ‘An act to reduoe 
and modify tho rates of postage in the United 
States, and.for other purposes,”’ passed Au¬ 
gust 30, 1852, as is in these words, viz : “ And 
when the postage upon any newspaper or 
periodical is paid quarterly or yearly in ad¬ 
vance, at the office where the Baid periodical 
or newspaper is delivered, or is paid yearly or 
quarterly in advance at the effiee where the 
same is mailed, and evidence of such payment 
is furnished to the offioe of delivery in such 
manner as the Post Office Department shall by 
general regulations prescribe, one half of said 
rates only thal! be charged,” bo and the same 
is hereby repealed. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted. That all 
acts or parts of acta which come in conflict 
With the provisions of this act be and the same 
are hereby repealed. 

The present Democratic Administration, as 
it is called, seems determined to cover itself 
with glory. Nut satisfied with the attempt to 
annul a compact of vital importance to Free 
Labor interests, it now seeks to abolish the 
system of Cheap Postage, so essential to the 
’comfort and intelligence of a Free Labor popu¬ 
lation. That Dr. Ckds, a Representative from 
a State thoroughly progressive and deeply in¬ 
terested in low postage, should stand forth as 
the champion of a measure directly against the 
Public Sentiment, not only of that State, but of 
all other States similarly situated, will surprise 
nobody who recollects that h$ has manifested 
the same sublime indifference to the will of his 
constituents by supporting the repeal of the 
Missouri Compromise. 

This new Bill proposes to raise the postage 
on letters carried within the United States, to 
five cents, unless the distance exceed 3,000 
miles, when they are tr be oharged ten cents. 
As a miserable compensation for this exaction, 
bearing upon the People of the United States 
generally, ocean postage, in which but few are 
interested, is to be reduced to the same rates. 
Another provision raises the tax on .the trans¬ 
mission of newspapers, which are to pay one 
oent in all eases, instead of the half cent they 
are now charged, when prepayment is made. 

Tho only reason assigned for thus increasing 
the burdens of the People is, that the Post Offioe 
Departmen t, instead of maintaining itself, as is 
the true policy, Bhows a defioit, annually, of 
about two millions cf dollars, which must be 
paid out of the Treasury. Not a word is said 
of the reason for this deficit;—for example, of 
the immense quantities of free matter, hooks, 
papers, documents, circulars, letters, passing to 
and fro under the franks of members of Con¬ 
gress, the transportation of which is paid for 
by tho People who write letters and read news¬ 
papers ; not a word of the vast appropriations 
made for steam companies, saddled upon the 
correspondence of the People, instead of the 
Public Treasury;. not a word of the large out¬ 
lays for carrying the mails in new and distant 
States and Territories, which yield scaroely 
any revenues in return ; not a word of the de¬ 
ficit of more than half a million of dollars in 
the Slaveholding States, which has to be made 
up by the postages collected in the free States. 

Were the cost of franking and the cost of 
supporting those expensive luxuries, (or neces¬ 
saries, as some think them ) the Liverpool and 
New York Steamship Companies, defrayed out 
of the Treasury of the United States, the defi¬ 
cit in tfie slave States, on the Pacific, and in 
our.distant Territories, would be at least bal¬ 
anced by the excess of postage revenues in the 
free States, even under the present system of 
cheap postage. And will John Smith tell us 
what justice or decency there is in taxing him 
and me for every letter we write oi reoeive, and 
every newspaper sent us by mail, bo heavily 
as to enable members of Congress to frank 
their own correspondence and public docu¬ 
ments, and steamship companies to compete 


with Great Britain I If such franking be ne¬ 
cessary, if such competition be necessary to tho 
public interests, let the Publio Treasury pay 
the charges. There is no more rea-on for lay¬ 
ing the burden on the PoBt Offioe Department 
than on the Patent Offioe. 

Again: Look at the cost of transporting 
the mail in California, Oregon, Utah, and 
New Mexico—24% oents a mile, while in 
the free States of the Mississippi and Atlantic 
it is not six oents, and in the slave States not 
quite eight. The revenues, of course, are Btill 
less, comparatively. Suppose the Sandwich 
Islands should be annexed, and new provinces 
acquired from Mexico, it is evident that 
the expenses of the PoBt Office Department 
would be enormously increased, without any 
corresponding augmentation of tho revenue. 
Tho defioit would be still greater than it is 
now, and wo should of course have another 
wise report from a committee under the advi¬ 
sory powers of such progressive gentlemen as 
Messrs. Houston and Jones, reoommending an 
increase of the rates of postage, so as to make 
the Post Offioe Department a self-sustaining 
concern! 

It is timo to have done with such nonsense. 
The best disposition of this Bill of Dr. Olds, 
when it shall come up, will bo to lay it under 
the table. There ought to be no trifling on 
this subjeot. The reading and writing People 
of the United States are vitally concerned in 
the maintenance of the system of cheap post¬ 
age. They will mark every man who shall 
attempt to deprive them of its benefits. Prog¬ 
ress backwards may suit the capacities of the 
Chairman of the Committee on the Post Office 
and Post Roads, and communities where there 
are no oommon schools, and tho masses of the 
People are excluded from profitable employ¬ 
ment and political preferment, by a domineer¬ 
ing aristocracy; hut it is not to the taste or 
wants of the fifteen millions of freemen who 
would have the poor to share equally with the 
rich in the benefits of Democratic Institutions. 
Free-Soil and Cheap Postage are the demands 
of true Democracy, whatever Dr. Olds may 
think. 


The exports from tho two Beotions of the 
Union, in 1852, were as follows: 

Domestic Products. ■ Foreign. 
Free Statos $96,879,259 $16,483,454 

Total - - $113,362,713. 

Domestic Products. Foreign. 
Slave States $95,489,725 $1,806,530 

Total - - $97,296,255. 

Of the exports of products from the slave 
States, $7,000,000 were from Baltimore, and 
$49,000,000 from New Orleans; but both are 
large receivers of the products of the free 
StateB. Agricultural products and merchan¬ 
dise of all softs, amounting to nearly 25,000,000 
dollars, were reoeived at New Orleans in 1852, 
from the free States cn the Mississippi and its 
tributaries. A largo portion must have found 
its way into tho general exports from that 

The goods obtained in exchange for these 
exports are brought chiefly to the .ports of the 
free States. The imports of tho two sections 

1852 were as follows: 

In Amer. vessels. In foreign. 
Free States $135,479,090 $48,094 252 

Total - - $183,573,342 
Slave States $19,778,377 $4,949,136 

Total - - $24,722,573. 

While the exports of the two sections are 
nedily equal, the imports of the slave States 
are about one-ninth of the total amount. It 
will he observed that the trade in foreign ves¬ 
sels is confined chiefly to the free States— 
amounting in them to $48,000,000, while the 
value of merchandise carried in foreign bot¬ 
toms to the slave States, is not $5,000,000. 

The vessels of all kinds built in the United 
States in 1852 were as follows: 

Number. Tonnage. 

Free States - - - 1,132 309,848 

Slaves States - - - 312 41,644 


1,444 351,492 

In the latter, little more than one-fifeh of the 
whole number of vessels, and less than one- 
eighth of tho total tonnage. 

Nearly all of our American shipping is 
owned in tho North; the groat majority of 
American sailors and shipmasters are North¬ 
ern men ; tho carrying trade of the South is 
done chiefly upon Northern capital; the ex¬ 
changes for her exports find their way gene¬ 
rally to Northern ports; the profits of the trade 
of course inure to Northern shipmasters, im¬ 
porters, and merchants; and Northern enter¬ 
prise reaps the benefit of the coasting trade 
and internal transportation, by which the for¬ 
eign imports reaoh the slave States. 

Mr. Brooks, of South Carolina, in a speech 
delivered a few weeks since in the House of 
Representatives, referring to these faots, argued 
that as two-thirds of the entire exports of the 
country ore the product of slave labor, two- 
thirds of the entire revenue from imports are 
paid by slave labor. We were under the im¬ 
pression that, according to the political econo¬ 
my of tho South, duties upon imposts are first 
paid by the importers, and ultimately by the 
consumers. The consumption of the oountry 
bears the burden ofimports; and that population 
which oonsumes the largest amount of dutiable 
goods, contributes the largest proportion to the 
revenues derived from the duties. As it is 
consumption, not exportation, that pays the 
imposts, the free States contribute as much 
more to the support of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment, as the amount of foreign goods consumed 
by their sixteen millions of free People, is 
larger than the amount consumed by the six 
millions of free and three millions of slave 
People of the South. 

But, Mr. Brooks extended his .speculations. 
In view of suoh considerations as wo have pre¬ 
sented concerning the trade of the two sec¬ 
tions, he urged that the Union is a necessity to 
the free States—that if it were dissolved, every 
great interest in them would be prostrated. 
Labor would be turned out to starve; wages 
would fall; the busy wheel of Industry would 
stop; Northern Merchants would beoome 
bankrupt; Northern Shipping rot; Northern 
Cities dwindle. On the other hand, were the 
free States blotted from existenoe, the South 
would not mind it at all. 

Why, Bir, the fact would be felt only by 


railroad conductors, captains of steamboats, 
and a few politicians with national aspirations. 
Our harbors would be filled wit!: foreign ship¬ 
ping ; our marine towns grow into cities, rival¬ 
ling in their magnificenoo and prosperity the 
present oondition of those of the North; every 
kind of manufactory would spring up over our 
Btreams; our revenue would be colleoted and 
expended among the people, who now bear an 
unequal burden in supporting this Govern¬ 
ment and who are uneauallv nrotected bv it.” 


ment, and who are unequally protected by it.” 

Mr. Brooks is a young man, but ho has been 
indoctrinated into these ideas by older heads. 
An exaggerated notion of their own import¬ 
ance is characteristic of Southern politicians, 
and with it is associated a profound contempt 
for the free States, which tfey consider as 
ere dependents of the South. 

Now, we shall nqt go into a complete calpu r 
lation of the relative value of the Union to the 
two classes of States; that task would require 
little more labor and time than an editor 
can bestow upon his Daily ‘Headers,” hut we 
invite the attention of our Southern friends to 
a few considerations they have overlooked. 

Are they aware that the oommerpe of the 
Lakos amounts, annually, to about two hun¬ 


dred millions of dollars; that nearly the whole 
material of it consists in the produots of free 
labor; and that the South might cease to exist 
without seriously disturbing it 1 Ohio is an 
interior State. The duties, of which Southern 
politicians make so much complaint, are not 
colleoted or distributed to any noticeable ex¬ 
tent in its ports; but do they know that, in 
1851, the agricultural and manufactured arti¬ 
cles, produced wholly in that State, exported 
and sold abroad, amounted in value to not less 
than forty millions of dollars, nearly equal to 
tho whole of the exports from all the Slave 
States, except Louisiana I 

Cincinnati is scaroely more than half a cen¬ 
tury old. Under tho system of free trade 
among the States, secured by the Constitution, 
its manufacturing enterprise has been always 
exposed to competition with that of the Eastern 
States, with their superior experience, capital, 
and labor; but in 1850, the value of the manu¬ 
factures produced in that city was nearly thir¬ 
ty-six millions of dollars; or, leaving out that 
class of manufactures in which the product of 
slave labor is used, thirty-one millions. Does 
this look like being dependent upon the South 
and its Slavery ? 

We suppose it will be admitted that the 
People of the Free States are at least as indus¬ 
trious, energetic, enterprising, and intelligent, 
as the People of tho British North Amerioan 
Colonies — and that those States possess as. 
many of the material elements of wealth and 
power as the Colonies. It has been gertorally 
admitted that, in all respects, the superiority is 
on the side of the States; we simply assume 
equality. 

It so happens that these Colonies increase in 
population a little faster than even the United 
States ;^that they double their numbers in 
eighteen or twenty years ; that their trade and 
material prosperity generally keep paoe with 
their growth in population; that their exports, 
which amounted to $7,287,940 in 1806, had 
reached $35,720,000 in 1851; that their ton¬ 
nage outward by sea went up from 124,247 in 
1806, to 836,668 in 1831, and to 1,583,104 in 
1851. And all this growth has taken place in 
a stifle of colonial dependence, imposing many 
drawbacks on enterprise, and subjecting them 
to disadvantages outweighing the benefits de¬ 
rived from their relations with Great Britain. 
How marvellous it must seem in the eyes of 
our Southern neighbors that they should thrive 
so vigorously, out of the• American Union! 
that they should grow rich and powerful, and 
increase their shipping and commerce, without 
any South for them to plunder, any Federal 
Government for them to fatten upon! Buying 
little from the Slave States, and selling them 
less, with no part or lot in their carrying trade, 
they yet go ahead, doubling their population 
every twenty years, building cities, cutting ca¬ 
nals, running railroads, and rapidly developing 
their resources in all directions. 

Now, does it never ooour to Mr. Brooks, 
and tho deolaimers of his school, that the free 
States, lying for the most part in tho same 
great basin of the St. Lawrence and Lakes, in 
which these Colonies lie, with mines, and agri¬ 
cultural capabilities, and facilities for com¬ 
merce, and all material resources, at least 
equal to those enjoyed.by them, might be able 

survive as well as they do, outside of the 


of the free States with Canada. Great Brit¬ 
ain is their rival—of course its commerce with 
its colonies is exempt from any burden, while 
ours is subjected to a considerable duty; and. 
yet, despite this discrimination, our cornu 
with them is two-thirds as large as that of the 
mother country, and we send-to them twi 
the quantity we receive from them. 

Natural causes, conneeted with the ooast 
and fisheries of the North, the climate and soil 
of New England, the great lakes and rivers of 
j the West and Northwest, and the system of free 
I labor, have made the free States, agrioultu- 
I ral, manufacturing, and commercial, as they 
I always will bo; while the South, with such a 
; climate and soil, and such a system of labor £ 
it possesses, cannot expect to be to any consid¬ 
erable extent a commercial or manufacturing 
power. Undoubtedly, whatever natural ad¬ 
vantages it may have, so long as it maintains 
the system of slave labor, it will be pre-enf 
nently a planting and an exporting oountry, 
j the Union or out of jt—so that in either situa- 
j tion, it will continue to furnish material for 
; the looms, employment for the shipping, and a 
market for the produots of the diversified 
dustry of the free States. 

A dissolution of the political Union might 
modify, but not essentially change, the com¬ 
mercial relations of the two sections—unless 
that dissolution should involve a civil 
which would probably end in the overthrow of 
the social system of one section, and important 
changes in the polieal institutions, of both. 


There is something almost childishly ri¬ 
diculous in' tho notions of some Southern wri¬ 
ters on political economy. They seem to think 
that no product has any value unless it be ex¬ 
ported—that articles consumed at home, or 
which form the material of internal commerce, 
contribute nothing to tho wealth bf tho ooun- 

We export to foreign countries somewhat 
over two hundred millions of dollars annually; 
but, our total productions every year, agricul¬ 
tural, manufacturing, &a., are estimated at 
noar three billions, or fifteen times our exports. 
Is there no wealth in the fourteen fifteenths we 
use at home ? Tha value of the Indian Corn 
raised annually in tho country is nearly three 
times greater than that of cotton, which Mr. 
Brooks "Thinks so important that the world 
would stand still on its axis, without it! 

Stipposa the Union dissolved, would the six¬ 
teen millions of People in the Frea States cease 
to have their wants, lose their capacity for la¬ 
bor? Wo suppos3 they would have to eat and 
drink, wear olothes, go about in shoes and hats, 
live in houses, and do pretty much as they do 
now. New England would continue to buy a 
million barrels of flour from Ohio, and Ohio 
would continue to take manufactures in return, 
or groceries imported in New England ships. 
We suppose a dissolution of the Union would 
not extinguish the coal beds of the West, dry 
up the Mississippi and the Great Lakes, pre¬ 
vent a surplus product of breadstuff's, or render 
railroads and ships unnecessary to carry it to 
its appropriate markets. Our Canadian neigh¬ 
bors, who have no dealings with the South, 
make out to live comfortably, and are growing 
great and powerful, but the poor, miserable 
People of the North and West, were they cut off 
from political fellowship with tho South, would 
straightway go to grass! Nothing keeps them 
along, and enables them to make both ends 
meet, but the Slave Labor of the South! 

Let us suppose the Union no more. Dissolu¬ 
tion has been accomplished—tho civil strife at¬ 
tending it has ceased—there are fifteen slave 
States and sixteen free States, and they have 
agreed to live in peace. Let us speculate a 
little. The South continues its system of slave 
labor; it is still a planting and an exporting 
country; the planters, of course, demand free 
trade a#d low freights. Navigation laws to 
bring into life a home shipping interest, would 
impose a heavy burden upon them, and, aftor 
all, would avail nothing ; for where is the ma¬ 
terial out of whioh sailors are to be made ? 
Their ports would be thrown open, and the ves¬ 
sels that would oarry for the lowest freight, in 
the safest manner, and quickest time, would be 
preferred. Northern shipmasters would fear 
no competition. Place them on anything like 
an equal footing, and they will do more than 
hold their own. Look at their triumphs in the 
Havana trade, over tho English and French— 
and in the inland trade with the North Ameri¬ 
can Colonies of Great Britain. The South, as 
an independent nation, could not prevent the 
North from doing the larger portion of its car¬ 
rying, except by severe discriminations, which 
its self-interest would forbid. But, if the car¬ 
rying trade continued in the bands of the 
North, the course of commerce would be un¬ 
changed—New York would remain the com¬ 
mercial metropolis it is now. 

Cincinnati sends to the South a great amount 
of manufactures—boilers, engines, machinery, 
sugar-mills, bagging, shoes and harness, furni¬ 
ture, Boap, lard oil, candles, liquors, meats, 
and breadstuff's; not because there is a Union, 
but because the South wants them, and, with 
its system of labor, finds it cheaper to buy 
than make thepq. Thefrissolution of the Union 
woul4 not extinguish its wants, unless it 
should jnvqlve the abolition of its peculiar 
system of labor; but we are proceeding on the 
supposition (a wild one, oertainly) that Slavery 
would continue. With Slavery, tho South 
without the Union, would need the produots of 
the West and the North as much as it does 

r, and. the self-interest of the Planters would 
prevent them from imposing onerous duties 
importation—for the burden after all 
would fall upon themselves. Look at the trade 


THE HULSEMANN LETTER. 


Much is said on this subject b'y editors and 
correspondents, and some of them vaguely in¬ 
timate that they speak for Mr. Everett. But 
we meet with nothing sufficiently definite and 
authoritative to merit our notice. Mr. Web¬ 
ster did or did not write that letter. If he 
did, Mr. Everett should say so. If he did not, 
both he and Mr. Everett have in a direct man¬ 
ner misled the publio on the .subject. If Mr. 
Everett only helped Mr. Webster as a friendly 
scribe, to prove his friendship true he should 
state the fact, and deny all title to the author¬ 
ship. There is one fact, however, which ap¬ 
pears perfeotly clear to us, viz: that whoever 
wrote that letter, wrote,a very unfair and un- 
stateemanlike paper, and one that cannot re¬ 
tain the commendation of the people of this 
oountry, after the exciting influenoe of passion 
and interest shall have passed away. 

A single statement will suffiee to demonstrate 
this. Mr. Huleemann took exception to a pas¬ 
sage in a message of the President to Congress. 
This met with no reply, except that neither 
Mr. Hulsemann nor his Government had any 
right to take official cognizance bf the contents 
of a communication from one Department of 
our Government to another. And yet Mr. 
Hulsemann, as well as all other foreign diplo¬ 
matic agents near our Government, had been 
officially served with a copy of that, as of all 
other documents of its kind! 


LETTER FROM CINCINNATI. 


Cincinnati, April 8, 1854. 

To the Editor of the National Era: 

Our late city election resulted in tha election 
of Nathan Guilford and C. F. Hanselman, 
Magistrates; Caspar Geist,'City Commissioner; 
and Wm. Crossman, Director of City Infirmary, 
by majorities of from 500 to 2,000 over tho reg¬ 
ular Democratic nominees. Last fall, the 
Democratic majority in the city was over¬ 
whelming. At the spring election in Cleve¬ 
land, the Democratic party also are defeated. 
They have had the majority in that city for 
several years. In Columbus, the Democrats 
had a large majority last fall. This spring, 
the majority against them is between 200 and 
300. Columbus is in Dr. Olds’s district, who, 
you will remember, was one of the three from 
Ohio who voted with the Nebraska men against 
referring to the Committee of the Whole. A 
meeting of 500 Germans has been held there 
recently, protesting against the. bill, and call¬ 
ing upon Dr. Olds to vote against the bill, or 
that he will lose their votes in the future. 

Wo have had in this city four Anti-Nebras¬ 
ka meetings, two by German citizens, one by 
Democrats, and one by citizens of all parties. 
Last Thursday evening, for the first, we had a 
demonstration by Democrats in favor o'f the 
Nebraska bill. After great efforts by our post¬ 
master and other Government officials, they 
succeeded in getting not quite three hundred 
names to the call, while there were a thousand 
names to the Democratic Anti-Nebraska call. 
They held their meeting in the market space, 
to attract all who passed by; they got up a 
display of fire-works and music to draw a 
crowd. But, after all their efforts, they only 
succeeded in raising a crowd of some six or 
seven hundred men and boys. Their meeting 
was entirely distitute of enthusiasm, and when 
votes were taken, the, nays were about as strong 
as the yeas. While this meeting was being, 
held, the Germans held in another part of the 
oity a large and enthusiastio meeting against 
the Nebraska bill. Several thousand were 
present, and they were ably addressed in the 
German language by Charles Reemelin. 

They passod a resolution; seconding the call 
of the Paulding Democracy, for a State Con¬ 
vention to nominate candidates in opposition to 
the regular Democratic nominations. They 
named the 1st of June as the time for the Con¬ 
vention, and appointed delegates to it. 

The prospect now is, that we shall have a 
strong party organized against the extension of j 
slavery in the fall election. 

I regret to learn that Hon. Samuel B'ewis, the 
noble champion in the cause of freedom, is lying 
dangerously ill at his residence in Green town¬ 
ship. Yours, &o., E. 


The following Territories now remain to be 


organized into States: 

Square miles. 

New Mexico - - - 119,774 

Indian or Kansas - - - 187,171 

Minnesota - - - - , 83,000 

Oregon and Washington - 341^468 

Utah - - - - 187,923 

Nebraska and Northwestern - 724,264 


Total 


1,336,650 


FOREIGN IMMIGRATION, 

While it is not improbable that one effect of 
the war in Europe will be, the decrease of: 
migration to this oountry from Germany, ani 
Great Britain and Ireland, there are reasons to 
believe that emigration from Northern Europe 
will he greatly quickened. The New York 
Miening Post publishes an extract from a let¬ 
ter, written by an Amerioan gentleman now in 
Stockholm, in which he says that, during his 
travels in Sweden, he has been astonished at 
the panic of the publio mind. 

“ It has been oaloulated, by one well ac¬ 
quainted with the matter, that there were, in 
the beginning of March, fourteen thousand per¬ 
sons in Sweden and Norway, prepared to take 
their departure for the New World. Most of 


these will arrive at New York, on their way to 
the ‘ Far West,’ where they will settle down 


and become a part and parcel ef the great Re¬ 
public.” 

Let them come; a better class of ii 
grants it would be hard to find. 


THE CONNECTICUT ELECTION. 

The Hartford (Conn.) Republican claims, 


the results of the late election in that State, 
from fifreep to twenty old-fashioned Free-Seil¬ 
ers ip the Hopse, am} two or three in the Sen¬ 
ate, pegido a large number of .Representatives 
elected ag independent men, committed to the 
Maine Law, and against the Nebraska Bill of] 
Douglas. One-third of each branch of the 
Legislature, it presumes, has been chosen by 
the aid of Independent Democratic votes. 

We presuqie that, in the division of the of. 
fioes, the Senator for the long term will be as¬ 
signed to the Independent Democrats. 


THIRTY-THIRD CONGRESS—FIRST SESSION’. 


House of Representatives, April 14, 1854. 

The Speaker laid before the House a o< 
munication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting certain information called 
for by a resolution of the 4th instant. 

The Speaker then announced the first busi¬ 
ness in order to be on the engrossment of the 
House bill to encourage agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, and all other branches of indus¬ 
try, by granting to every man who is the head 
of a family and a citizen of the United States, 
a homestead of one hundred and sixty acres of 
land out of the publie domain, upon oondition 
of occupancy and cultivation of the same for 
the period herein specified, and to graduate 
and reduce the price of the publio lands. 

[This bill, as heretofore amended in Com¬ 
mittee, merely provides for graduating and re¬ 
ducing the price of the public lands. The fol¬ 
lowing is the scale: Lands that have been in 
market for ten years or upwards to be subject 
to sale, at the price of one dollar per acre; 
fifteen years or upwards, at seventy-five cents 
per acre; twenty years or upwards, at fifty 
cents per acre; twenty-five years or upwards, 
at twenty-five cents per aero; thirty years or 
more, at twelve and a half oents per aero; 
provided that this section shall not be so con¬ 
strued as to extend to lands reserved to the 
United States in acts granting land to States 
for railroad or other internal improvements, 
or to mineral lands held at over one dollar and 
twenty-five cents per acre. The bill also pro¬ 
vides that nothing in this act shall be so con¬ 
strued as to interfere with any right which has 
or may accrue by virtue of any act granting 
pre-emption to actual settlers upon public 
lands.] 

This being Good Friday, and the day dark 
and unpromising, the House was thinly at¬ 
tended ; and several motions were accordingly 
made, and votes taken, evidently for the pur¬ 
pose of causing delay, until the assembling of 
a quorum. 

On motion of Mr. Henn, it was ordered, that 
when the House adjourn, it shall stand ad¬ 
journed until Monday next. 

* The bill above named was then ordered to 
be engrossed—yeas 72, nays 68. 

Mr. Cobb moved a reconsideration of this 
vote, and that the motion be laid upon the 
table ; whioh latter motion prevailed. 

Mr. Cobb demanded the previous question on 
the passage of the bill. 

Mr. Cox moved that the bill be laid upon the 
table; which motion, being first in order, was 
decided in the negative—yeas 69, nays 80. 

The previous question was then ordered, and 
the bill passed—yeas 83, nays 64. 

The House then resolved itself into Commit¬ 
tee of the Whole on the private calendar. 


Senate, Monday, April 17, 18,54. 

Mr. Wade presented a memorial of one hun¬ 
dred and sixty oitizans of Ohio, remonstrating 
against the Nebraska and Kansas bill. 

Mr. Seward presented similar remonstrances 
from citizens of Berrien county and Sparta, in 
Michigan. 

Mr. Sumner presented a similar remon¬ 
strance from the women of Sandisfield, Mas¬ 
sachusetts. 

Mr. Sumner and Mr. Mason presented nu¬ 
merous memorials in favor of a reduction of 
the rates of ocean postage. 

Mr. Brodhead presented a memorial from 
citizens of Northumberland county, Pennsylva¬ 
nia, that the Homestead bill be amended so as 
to pay back to all purchasers of publio land 
of the United States, the amount paid therefor, 
with interest. 

Mr. Shields presented a memorial signed by 
fifteen thousand persons, praying that the 
many and striking evidences of unexplained 
manifestations, supposed to be by spiritual 
agency, be examined by some scientific board. 
He explained the various allegations of the 
memorialists, and gave a humorous aeeouni of 
the spiritual manifestations in the days of Cor¬ 
nelius Agrippa,’ Erasmus, Friar Bacon, Pau- 
lus Jarious, and ethers. It was then laid on 
the table. 

Mr. Butler, from the Judiciary Committee, 
to which was riforred eo much of the Presi¬ 
dent’s message, and the report of the Attorney 
General, relating to the Judiciary System, re¬ 
ported a bill to modify and amend the j udicial 
system of the United States; and on his motion, 
the bill was made the special order for the first 
Monday in May. 

On motion of Mr. Seward, the President of 
the Senate was directed to inform the Governor 
of Connecticut of the resignation of the Hon. 
Truman Smith. 

Mr. Seward submitted a resolution oalling 
for information respecting the operations of the 
three cent postage system. Laid over. 

Several private bills were reported. 

The bill from the House, to reduoe and grad¬ 
uate the price of the publio lands, was taken 
up, read twice, and referred to the Committee 
on Publio Lands. 

And then, at a quarter before one o’clock, 
the Senate proceeded to the consideration of 
Executive business. 


House of Representatives, April 17, 1854. 

Thomas D. Eliot, elected to fill tho vacancy 
occasioned by the resignation of the Hon. Zeno 
Seudder, of Massachusetts, appeared tp-day, 
was duly qualified, and took his seat. 

Mr. Walbridge submitted a series of resolu¬ 
tions, which were read for information, declar¬ 
atory cf our maritime rights in the present as¬ 
pect of European affairs, and that the United 
States will submit to no change in the propri¬ 
etorship of Cuba, except its transfer to our own 
Government. 

Mr. Cox objeoted to their presentation. 

Mr. Walbridge moved a suspension of the 
rules; which motion was decided in the nega¬ 


tive. 


Mr. Robbins, from the Committea of Ways 
and Means, asked leave to report back with a 
substitute the Senate Ural and Diplomatic Bill, 
for the year ending June 30, 1850, the objeot 
of which was to increase the compensation of 
clerks aud others in the service cf the Govern- 

Mr. Gray. Is not this resolution day ? 

Mr. Ciingman. I shall oppose the substi¬ 
tute. I objeot to its reception. 

Mr. Robbins. I move a suspension of the 
rules, to permit the reading of the bill and 


substitute. 

Mr. Ciingman spoke at some length upon a 
point of order involved. 

Mr. Robbins’s motion prevailed, and the bills 

A motion to suspend the rules, to permit the 
reoeption of the report was then made, and 
decided in the affirmative—yeas 107, nays 29. 

Mr. Robbins moved a suspension of the 
rule requiring all bills making appropriations 
of money to be considered in Committee of tho 
Whole—Lis object being to put this bill on its 
immediate passage. This motion was deoided 
in tho affirmative—yeas 106, nays 39. 

Mr. Wheeler moved that the bills be laid 
upon the table; whioh was decided in the negai 
tive—yeas 39, nays 118. 

The question eogiing up on the substitute, it 
was rejected—yeas 70, nays 82. 

The question recurred on the passage of the 
bill, but the yeas and nays were several times 
called upon unimportant motions, and other 
means were used to prevent its passage. 

Finally, the House adjourned without dispo¬ 
sing of the bill. ‘ 

[This bill gives to clerks of the first class 
$1,200, of the second class $1,400, and of the 
third class $1,600, and it does not limit this 
increase to the present year.] 


EXTRACTS FROM OUR CORRESPONDENCE 


Hartsnln, Crawford Co., Pa., March 30.—All 
throughout this section, Whigs, Democrats, and 
Free-Soilors, are down on Douglas & Co, Six 
months ago, be would have boon my choice 
for the Presidency, above all others; now, I 
could qut my hand off before I would deposite 
a ballot for him. 

Qur county is gradually throwing off the 
shackles of submission to slave dictation, and, 
as far a-3 temperance is concerned, we are suc¬ 
ceeding finely. 


Hampton., N. York, April 1.—I think tkero 
are not fifty men in this county (Washington) 
in fovor of the Nebraska bill. Meetings are 
held in all parts of the county, and numerous¬ 
ly attended by men of all parties, denouncing 
the Nebraska bill in the strongest terms. 

We feel quite sure that our membgr (Mr. 
Hughes) will vote against tfie bill, in whatever 

shape if tnay appeaf: 


The Flume House, on the White Mountains, 
is shortly to be opened. Cool and ventilated 
place, np there. 


FROM EUROPE. 


New York, April 14. —The steamer Her¬ 
mann arrived this morning, bringing European 
Rates to the 29fch ultimo, being four days later. 

Flour advanoed two shill.ngs; corn, three 
shillings. Cotton declined one eighth; sales 
of the last two days, seven thousand bales. 

Another despatch says that flour has ad¬ 
vanced four shillings. 

England and Franoe have declared war 
against Russia. 

Eastern Affairs. —A telegraphic despatch 
from Belgrade states that on the 15th of 
March, Gortechakoff wished to depart from 
the Island opposite Turkanki; that his troops 
already occupying the bridge were fired upon 
by the Turks, the bridge destroyed, and 2,000 
of the Russians precipitated into the stream 
and drowned. The Turks suffered no loss. 

The British cavalry designed for the last, 
have passed through France to embark at Mar¬ 
seilles. 

The Duke of Parma, who was stabbedon the 
26 th inst. by an assassin, had died. 

The British fleet under Admiral Napier had 
anohored off Kiel on the 27th ult. 

Vienna. —Telegraphic despatches from Vi¬ 
enna say that 18,000 Russians crossed the 
Danube on the 23d, and occupied Gedsohid, 
and that 35,000 Russians had also crossed at 
Matshin. 

The Emperor Napoleon recently, sent a mes¬ 
sage to the Legislature, to the effect that the 
recent resolution of the Cabinet of St. Peters- 
burgh placed Russia in a state of war with 
France, and that the responsibility of that w.ar 
belonged entirely to the Russian Government. 

France has announced that letters of marque 
are not to be issued to American vessels. The 
offioial declaration of war is in all the London 


p T , 


'he steamer Admiral has arrived at Liver¬ 
pool, from Australia, bringing nearly a million 
of dollars in gold. Great excitement still ex¬ 
isted in all the markets. Russian produce, 
hemp, cotton, &e., further advanced. 

Tho steamer Nashville and Andes had ar¬ 
rived' out. 

England. —Tho Queen, in the declaration 
of war says: “ The unprovoked aggression of 
the Czar against. Turkey has been persisted in 
with a total disregard of consequenoes, and 
that she is compelled by a sense of duty to 
come forward in defence of an ally.” She al¬ 
ludes to the difficulties existing between Russia 
and Turkey, and states that, had the Czar been 
amicably disposed;' everything might have been 
satisfactorily settled; that the sending of a 
fleet to aid the Sultan was not decided upon 
uiitil Russia exhibited a most determined atti- 

She reviews the proceedings of the Czar, his 
seizure of the Principalities, and notices the bad 
faith of Russia throughout the whole transac¬ 
tion, and says that tho time has now arrived 
when the advice and remonstrance of the four 
Powers prove wholly ineffectual. 

She declares that the military preparations 
of Russia unchecked will lead to the destruc¬ 
tion of the Ottoman Empire. She concludes 
her speech with the determination, in conjunc¬ 
tion with France, of supporting Turkey at all 
hazards. 

The Queen also has issued a declaration in 
reference to the commerce of neutrals, and 
states that she is willing to waive a part of the 
rights of belligerents appertaining to her by 
the law of nations, and also the right of seizing 


vessels, unless they be contraband articles of 


She adds that it is not her present intention 
to issue letters of marque, commissioning pri¬ 
vateers, but will prevent neutrals from break¬ 
ing any effective blockade that may be estab¬ 
lished against enemies’ harbors, ports, or coasts. 
She will also prevent neutrals from bearing en¬ 
emies’ despatches. 

The courier sent by England and France to 
the Czar, has returned. - He says that Nicholas 
refused to send back any reply. 

Queen Victoria has informed Parliament 
of this fact, and a declaration of war has been 
accordingly made, to take effect on the thir¬ 
teenth of April. ' 

France had also declared war, to take effect 
at the same time. 

Immense preparations were being made in 
France and England for carrying on the war, 
and also throughout Russia and Turkey. 

Austria and Prussia still remain neutral. 

The Greek insurrection had partially sub¬ 
sided. 

Spain is unsettled. 

Muoh agitation exists in Hungary and Po- 
and, and a revolution was daily anticipated. 

SECOND DESPATCH. 

The message of the Queen was to be dis¬ 
cussed in Parliament on the 31st. 

On the Paris Bourse there had been a heavy 
decline, and failures in consequence were talk¬ 
ed of. 

The Danish Diet closed on the 24 th. 

Numerous additional vessels were being fit¬ 
ted out for the teat of war. 

The Moniteur publishes the imperial decla¬ 
ration, announcing that a delay of six weeks 
had been grahfred to Russian trading ships to 
leave the Frencfi ports; and that the Russian 
subjects who may choose to reside upon French 
soil, under the protection which the law ex¬ 
tends to every foreigner, are at liberty to do so. 

India and Chinak —The overland mail has 
arrived at London. The Canton army was 
quiet. More confidence was prevailing. 

The attempts of the Imperialists to sur¬ 
prise the rebels at Shanghai had failed. From 
all appearances, tfie struggle Beems likely to 
be protracted. 

Imports were dull, and Exchange declining. 
The trade with India was unchanged. 

Australia. —The dates from Sidney are to 
January 25th. 

The latest advices indicate that the consti¬ 
tution aot for New South Wales would pass. 

Tho trade with Sidney was dull, and the 
market overstocked. The hardest accounts 
were favorable. 

There was nothing new of importance from 
the gold mines. 

The amount exported from Victoria, last 
year, was fourteen,million pounds sterling. 

Liverpool Market. —Amerioan cotton is quo¬ 
ted % a 14 lower; sales for the week, 30,000 
bales. Flour firmer; Western, 38s. a 38s. 6d. 
Corn advanced 4s. during the week. 

Consols again lower—quoted at 85%; Amer¬ 
ican Consols at 85%. Money in brisk demand. 

Markets.— Maxwell’s circular quotes Balti¬ 
more and Philadelphia flour at 37s. Western 
canal at 33s. 6d. Corn at 43s. a 43s.' White 
wheat at 11s. a 11s. 6d. ; red, 10s. 6 d. a 11s. 


’ FIVE DAIS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

The steamer Aretio arrived at New York 
yesterday, bringing Liverpool dates to the 6th 


An unprecedented number of emigrants, 
chiefly Irish, were at Liverpool, waiting pas¬ 
sage to America. The price of a steamer pas¬ 
sage has advanoed to £5 10s. 

The growing crops in the south of France 
present a very healthy appearanoe. Many 
agriculturists were raising wheat, instead of 


Fifteen packet ships were being fitted up at 
Liverpool, to carry troops. 

The vote on the address, of the Quoen of 
England was unanimous in both Houses of 
Parliament. 

The French army is to be increased to 
250,000 troops. 

The intelligence from the Danube is unfavor¬ 
able for the Turks. The Russians captured the 
fortress of Hirshova outhe 28tfi, aad had also 
taken the strong position of Babadogh, thus 


as th8 country lying near the mouth of the 
Danube is called. It was also reported that 
the Russians bad oaptured Isaktobi, another 
fortress before Hirsboya, on the 27tb. The de¬ 
tails of these actions have not come to hand. 
}t was reported that a body of 4,000 Russians' 
had left Sebastopol in five steamers, to assist 
the operations of Gortsehakoff beyond the Dan¬ 
ube. The Turks were throwing reinforcements 
into the town of Varna, a strongly fortified post 
on the western coast of* the Black Sea. The 
British fleet was cruising off Varna. These 
Russian movements have changed the entire 
plan of the campaign. 

The last accounts state vfiut the 4,000 Rus¬ 
sians from Sevastopol had landed and seized 
fha large ie}and of Damarez, below Tultscha. 
It was also said that the Russian fleet threat¬ 
ened an attack upon Varna. The Russians are 
razing all the fortresses in the Dobradseha. 

The Russian loss at Turtukai is stated at 
from 2 000 to 2,500 men. 


and ordered the Ottoman forces there to fall 
back upon the wall of Trojan, which is strong¬ 
ly for tiffed, where the Russians will find-them¬ 
selves compelled to encounter 60,000 Turks, 
advantageously posted. 

Admiral Sir Charles Napier is anchored, 
with twenty-two ships, off the island-of Moen, 
in tho Baltin. A portion of the Russian fleet 
is frozen in Revel. 

The shipments of troops from France and 
England are going on rapidly. France has 
already pent 20,000 and England^ 0 000 men. 

There wasnothieg of importance from Asia. 

It is statea by telegraph that the Czar has 
sent a letter to the King of Prussia, saying, 
contemptuously, that when the allies emanci¬ 
pate the Christians in Turkey, and leave the 
Turkish waters, he will evacuate the Princi¬ 
palities. 

Both Houses of the English Parliamentwent 
in procession to present a cordial address to 
the Queen in support of the declaration of war. 

It is said that Napoleon has written a letter to 
the Emperor of Austria, reminding him of his 
promise to regard tho passage of the Danube 
by the Russians as a casus belli. 

France has loaned Turkey 10,090,000 francs. 
Le Ray de Chab'rol, eminent Parisian bankers, 
have failed. 

Austria still wavers. Prussia makes no 




The ship Flavio Grovia, from Antwerp, os¬ 
tensibly for Montreal, had been oaptured and 
brought into the Downs, loaded with arms for 
the Greek insurgents. 

A new levy of 80,000 men had been ordered 
in France. . 

There are rumors of treachery on the part 
.of the commanders of the different fortresses, 
which have fallen into the hands of the Rus¬ 
sians. Qmer Pasha has marched forward 
20,000 men to strengthen the position between 
the-Russians and the Balkans. 

The Russians, fearing that Oesel. Island will 
be the first point of attack by Napier, have 
placed there a garrison of 30,000 men. 

Persia was tranquil. 

Mazzini was reported to be'in Switzerland. 
Several Italians had arrived in Paris, with 

E reclamations exciting an insurrection in 
ombardy. 

A despatch from Vienna, dated March 31, 
says, that when Baron Hess returns from Ber¬ 
lin, an Imperial manifesto may be expected, 
stating that though Austria disapproves of the 
movements of Russia, she is resolved, with the 
rest of Germany, to remain neutral. An army 
of 400,000 Germans will make that neutrality 
respected. 

Lord John Russell stated in Parliament that 
the British Government had sent a communi¬ 
cation to the United States respecting the 
Black Warrior affair, but has no report from 
Mr. Crampton. 

Public feeling at Constantinople was greatly 
excited, causing disquiet to the Government. 

All foreign Greeks are to be sent from Tur¬ 
key. 

Athens, March 31.—General Caubert has 
arrived here, with two French steamers. Re- 
vessa is blockaded. 

Liverpool, April 6.—McHenry and others 
report less despondency in the tone of the cot¬ 
ton market, but no improvement in prices or 
in the demand had taken place. 

Circulars generally agree in quoting flour 
Is. advance. Wheat 3d. per bushel advance. 
Some quote a decline of 2s. per quarter in 


Slaves as Steamboat Hands. —The steam¬ 
boat officers on the lower Ohio, Mississippi, and 
Southern rivers generally, are endeavoring to 
introduce slaves as deck hands, firemen, &o., 
on steamboats, in order to counteract the 
efforts of free laborers to procure higher rates 
of wages. The Southern papers contain ad¬ 
vertisements of the captains of tho Eclipse and 
other steamers for such slave hands; and as the 
wages offered (forty dollars per month for fire¬ 
men) are liberal, we have little doubt that the 
free firemen, deck hands, &c., will be displaced 
on the Southern waters, by slaves. They will 
pay their “ owners ” handsomely, at suoh wa¬ 
ges; and as steamboat officers will be responsi¬ 
ble for their safe keeping, little difficulty will 
be found in procuring any number required. 
What will then ..become of the host of free 
firemen and deckhands? They would merit 
sympathy, indeed, b.ut for the fact, well known 
to us, that nine-tenths of them are the most 
stupidly bigoted advocates, of Slavery to be 
found anywhere. • Perhaps, when made direct¬ 
ly to feel and suffer from the competition of 
unpaid slave labor, they may begin to think 
less favorably of the institution whioh gives to 
one man the power of'owning another, and 
either using or hiring him to others for the 
owner’s sole benefit. 

What a villanous crime it is, that any lazy 
white man lias authority of law in this dem¬ 
ocratic, republican, equality-boasting coun¬ 
try, to own the bodies and souls of laboring 
men, to hire them for his use at forty dollars 
a month, pocket all their earnings at the hard 
toil of firemen before the furnaces of a steam¬ 
boat, and merely cover their nakedness (they 
“ feed ” on the boat) out of this profit of $480 
per Snnum, on each human chattel! Yet free 
laborers are among the readiest defenders of 
Slavery .—Pittsburgh Dispatch. 


Charleston, S. C., April 13— The Con¬ 
vention assembled to-day at the usual hour. 

The committee handed in their report, whioh 
advocates the eneoursgementof domestic man¬ 
ufactures; also, the mining business. It takeB 
strong ground in favor of remitting duty upon 
railroad iron. 

The subject of navigating the Amazon river, 
and of encouraging trade with that region, was 
also strongly recommended. 

Direot trade with Europe is another promi¬ 
nent feature of the report, and ably set forth. 

The subjeot of improving rivers and harbors 
is likewise strongly recommended and urged. 

The report, including these and other sug¬ 
gestions, was unanimously passed, and tho Con¬ 
vention adjourned until to-morrow. 


The Southern Convention. —The Conven¬ 
tion on Thursday resolved to appoint a 'com¬ 
mittee who should memorialize Congress on the 
following subjects: 

1st. The remission of duties on railroad ii_ 

2d. The improvement of the merchant ser¬ 
vice by the establishment of an apprenticeship 
system and the prevention of desertions. 

3d, The exploration of the Amazon by naval 
steamers. 

4th. The establishment of a line of steamers 
between some Southern port and the mouth of 
the Amazon or a port in Brazil. 

5th. The establishment of a direct mail route, 
by steamers, between a Southern port and Eu¬ 
rope. 

6 th. Upon the improvement of harbors and 
navigable rivers. 


'Markets. 

Baltimore^April 17.—Flour is dull—sales 
of 1,300 barrels of Howard Street at $8.25; 
the City Mills brand is held at $8.50. No 
wheat or eorn offered, and none sold. Whis¬ 
key—sales at 28 oents. The prices of other 
articles remain unchanged. 

Nf.w York, April 17 —Flour—firm. Sales 
of 3,000 barrels State brands, at $7.75. South¬ 
ern at $8 75 to $8 94. Wheat—sales of $3,000 
bushels of Illinois red at $1.75. Corn—sales 
of 15 000 bushels mixed, at 83 cents; yellow 
at 85 cents. Cotton dull. Stocks steady. 

Philadelphia, Arail 17.—The market re¬ 
mains unchanged. 

The weather at the North is exceedingly 


IBEEIA COLLEGE. 


This Institution is under the, oaro of the Synod of | 
tho Free Presbyterian Ohnroh of the United States. 
It will commence its first session on the first Monday 
of May, 1854, under the instruction of competent 
Professors who have had experience in teaching. The 
ordinary branches will be taught. Tuition for the 
College course will he $10 per session of five months; 
and from $5 to $7 in the Primary Depajgsno.ni, paya¬ 
ble in advance. Boarding o in be-obtained in the 
Institution and neighborhood at from $1.50 to $1.75 
per week. Work can by procured by those who may 
desire to pay part of their expenses in that way. The 
Institution will bo open ta all persons,_of both s 
who oonform to its rules. The College building is 
pleasantly situated, at Iberia, Morrow county, Ohio, 
on the Cleveland and Columbus Railroad, and is easy 
of access from oyery section of the country. The 
Managers of the Institution will have special refer- 
once to the moral training of the pupils under theii 
care.' By order of the Trustees: 

T. gh MILLS, Secretary of Board. 

Iberia, April 5, 1864.__ 


DR. IcLANE’S LIVER PILLS. 


I - ttT” This grenfmnedicine has supplanted all others 
for the euro of diseases of the Liver. Its effeots are 
so-salutary and so speedy, and at the same time so 
perfectly safe, that it is not surprising that it should 
supersede all others. Invented by a very distinguish¬ 
ed physician of Virginia, who practiced in a region 
of country in whioh Hepatis, or Liver Complaint,Is 
peculiarly formidable'and oommon, and who had 
spent years in discovering tho ingredients and pro¬ 
portioning their quantities, those Pills are peculiarly 
adapted to ovory form of tho disease, and never fail 
to alleviate tho most obstinate cases of that terrible 
complaint They have justly beoome celebrated; 
and tho researches of Dr.’ McLane have placed his 
name among the benefaotors of mankind, ^jo on# 
having symptoms of this formidable complaint, should 
be without these invaluable Pills. Have yon a pain 
in tho right side, under the edge of the ribs, which 
increases with pressure—unable to lie with ease on 
the left side—with occasional, sometimes constant, 
pain under the shoulder-blade, frequently extending 
to the top of the shoulder? Rely upon it, that al¬ 
though the latter pains are sometimes taken for rheu¬ 
matic, they all arise from disease of the .Liver; and 
if yon would have relief, go instantly and buy a bos 
of Dr. MeLane’s Liver Pills. 

[v/' Purchasers will be careful to ask for Dr. Mc- 
LANE.’S CELEBRATED LIVER PILLS, and take 
else. There are other Pills, purporting to be 
Liver Pills, now before the publio. 

Dr. McLane’s Liver Pills also his celebrated Ver¬ 
mifuge, can now be had at all respectable Drug Stores 
in the United States and Camda. 40 


NEW YORK RECORDER. 


Baptist newspaper in the world. Priee, in advance, 
by mail,SO; by carriers, S3 50. Luther F. Beech¬ 
er -VCo., Proprietors, 123 Nassau street, New York. 
[N the determination to make their journal a corn- 


well as the oarnest advocate of sound Christian doc¬ 
trine and social progress, tho proprietors will summon 
for these ends every available facility, whether edi¬ 
torial, or in the way of contributors and correspond- 
mts. Thoy havo engaged ablo writers at homo, and 
heir correspondence from -England and Continental 
Europe, from Asia and every part of Amerioa, they 
.unsurpassed.^ By furnishing a paper of 


le highest grade, from this great commercial centre, 
they hope to increase the patronage with which thoy 
section of the United 


are already favored from e\ 


[ready fa 

s and th< . ,_„ . _. 

The tenth volume commenced March 29. Sub¬ 
scriptions are solicited, and the present is suggested 
”i the best time for forwarding names, with payments 
scompanying. L. F. BEECHER. 

April 14-4tdw S. S. CUTTING. 


BELL SMITH ABKOAB. 

I N PRESS, and will speedily be published, in one 
elegant 12mo volume, the Popular Series of Let¬ 
ters from Paris, contributed to tho National Era, - 
under the title of “ BELL SMITH ABROAD,” pro¬ 
fusely illustrated, from designs by French artists. 

Price $1. Orders should be sent to 

J. C. DERBY, Publisher, 

April 13—ldw 8 Park Place, New York. 


W ply for Caveats, are informed that all the neo<._ 
sary drawings and papers are prepared by the under¬ 
lined with tho utmost fidelity and despatch, and on 
;he most moderate terms. All other Patent business 
promptly attended to. 

Persons wishing for information or advice relative 

Patents or Inventions, may at all times consult the 
undersigned, without charge, either personally at his 
office, or by letter. ALFRED E. BEACH, 

Solicitor of Amerioan and Foreign Patents. 

People's Patent Office, 86 Nassau st.. New York. 


ho, ho: you are getting gray: 

ARE YOU? 

W ELL, THAT IS A MISFORTUNE, and not a 
crime; but to remain gray when it is unfash¬ 
ionable, and so fine an opportunity offers to restore 
1 ’ locks,” in all their pristine 

u.._ without injury 


md beauty, i:___ .... 

- hair or shin, by applying John A. Jano8’“lm'- 

proved National Hair Dye, is but little short of crime. 
Therefore, don’t delay. Applied and for sale by the 


original inventor of Liquid Hair Dye in this country 
JOHN A. JONES, 

23 East Baltimore st.; bet. Front and High.- 

_” Also, for salo at all the respectable Druggisls 

and Faucy Stores in every city and town throughout 
the Union. April 13. 


PHONOGRAPHY. 

INSTRUCTION IN PHONOGRAPHY, given by 


-, through tho mail, by the undersigned, for 

$3, for a thorough course of instruction, inducing 
instruction book and postage on instruction letters— 

r the learner has become able to correspond with 
in phonography. Ten instruction letters are suf¬ 
ficient to enable a person to use Phonography for all 


purposes for which long hand is used. Addi.. 
post paid, A. T. NORTHUP, 

April 13. Otego, Otsego county, N. Y. 


THE LAMPLIGHTER. 

Uncle True and Little Oerty / 

Thirty Thousand Published in Five Weeks ! 

A GENUINE American Romance, and a Book 
which will live and be read after the thousand 
and one trashy productions of tho day shall pass into 
desuetude. 

Rarely has a work appeared in America which has 
reoeived such universal and hearty commendations 
from the Newspaper Press. We subjoin a few brief 
extracts: 

The authoress of the Lamplighter has aimed lo 
produce an agreoablo and impressive work of fiction. 
It is high praise to say that she has succeeded in tho 
attempt.— N. Y. Tribune. 

We have no hesitation in pronouncing the Lamp- 
lightor one of the most original, interesting, graphic, 
and affeoting tales, that has latoly appeared .—Boston 


No o. 




mccs .—Boston Atlas. 

The Lamplightor w 
Daily Adverti — n - 
One of the n 


lo credit to any writer.— 


>3t affecting and interesting tales ever 
i? '“ 6 Amerioan P r ess. —Daily Tribune, 

For delicate and forcible delineation of character, 
this work is hardly oxcelled.— Jotunal, Boston. 

This book develops a variety of characters—some 
of them as deeply affecting as tho best sketches of 
Dickens.— Transcript, Boston. 

Tl “ book which is destined to become a great 
lading public,— Daily Herald, 


favorite u . „ 

Newburyport. 

It cannot fail to suit the most fastidious taste.— 

Olive Branchy Boston. 

Here is a book destined to have a sale unequalled 
byjiny other, unless we except Uncle Tom.— Mass. 


, , unless w 

ife Boat.. 

The aged and the young will rise from its perusal 
with an increased love for tho kindlier feelings of our 
nature .—Hingham Journal. 

The Lamplighter is a book which is destined to- 
great popularity .—Daily Bee , Boston. 

An intensely interesting work, and, as a pieoe of - 
composition, admirablo— Clupp's Evening Gazette, 


A book rich in thought, beauty, pathos, and ton- 
dornoss .—Albany Spectator. 

great book, thework of an original mind of 


extraordinary power .—International Jornna 

F iv e hundred pages of just such reading as enchains 
the intorost, the curiosity, yea, the whole soul, until 
tho last line of the last page is finished .—South Bos¬ 
ton Gazette. 

This is a work of surpassing interest.—AM. Argus. 

The Lamplightor deserves all the praise it has ro- 
ooived.— Commonwealth, Boston. 

It is infinitely snporior to any American novel that 
we have ever read.— Waverley Magazine. 

There is no question but that the Lamplightor will 
rank among the first of American fictions.— Worces- 


Portland Inquirer. 

The _ Lamplighter^ is a delightful story— i 


breathing a true and pure spirit.-^IY. Y. "Sun- “ 

It is unequalled ,in thrilling interest by any book 
yet published .—Springfield Post, 

Portions of this book are worthy the genius of 


Diekens —Hampden 
It possesses the rare merit of interesting alike the 
young and the old—Bangor Whig. 

It is a great book .—Sunday Dispatch. 

^A^work of extraordinary power and interest.— N. 

Secre- 


-- - most enchanting work.— 

tary, Hartford. 

Witbont exception, one of the most deeply intoreSUN. 
ing tales we ever perused .—Lawrence Senlirm 
A work which has every element of popularity.— 

N. Y. Evangelist. * * 

The Lamplighter is a thrilling and most interesting 
story .—Lutheran Observer, Baltimore. 

We havo rarely read a work with more roal pleas¬ 
ure than tha Lamplighter —State Reporter, Concord, 

A book whioh is destined to be popular, becanse it 
comes from tho heart and speaks to tho heart.— 
Country Gentleman. 

Some of the best sketches in this book almost rival 
the masterpieces of Dickens.— Yankee Blade , 

In the execution of her w ork, Miss Cummings has 
displayed great judgment, an almost intuitive insight 
into human nature, a careful observation of life, a fine 
literary taste, a sound and sensible mind, a lovely 
disposition, a. genial heart —Bunker Hill Aurora, 


Published by JOHN P. JEWETT, A CO, Boston; 
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GEO. W. NEWCOMB, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Lav.Chicago, II 

W ILL pay particular attention to collecting bud- 
ness*izi Chica; J rv ~ t OA 


‘hicago and vicinity 
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Senate, Tuesday, April 11, 1854. 

After tlie presentation of a few petitions, 

The House bill for the relief of J. P. Semm- 
.ton was taken up, and passed. 

Mr. Morton submitted a resolution request¬ 
ing the Postmaster General to inform the Sen¬ 
ate if certain contracts for the transportation 
of mails in Florida have been suspended, and 
if so, why it has been done ? Adopted. 

Mr. Mason moved that the Senato proceed 
to the'consideration of Executive business. 

Mr. Badger said that he had informed the 
Seqpte, some days ago, that he would necessa¬ 
rily be obliged to be absent from the Senate for 
some time, and that he would ask that the Sen¬ 
ate would take up the bill giving a credit for 
a limited time on the duties upon railroad 
iron. He would be. glad if the Senate would 
take up that bill at once. 

Mr. Bright hoped that bill would be consid¬ 
ered ; it was an important one, and be did not 
’ “ e it would meet with any serious opposi- 




Mr. Mason said that he would withdraw 
his motion, if the Senator desired to be heard 
on this bill. But if it was the desire to go into 
genoral debate on the bill, he could not oon- 


Mr. Stuart said he would have no objection 
to allowing the Senator an opportunity to he 
heard on the bill, but it could not he expected 
this bill would pass, if it passed at all, without 
objection. t 

Mr. Seward said that this was a bill in whioh 
Pennsylvania was deeply interested; and as 
neither of the Senators from that State was 
present, he would for that reason vote against 
taking up that bill. 

After some further debate, the question was 
taken on Mr. Mason's motion, and it was re¬ 
jected—yeas 17, nays 23. 

The Senate then took up the bill suggested 
by Mr. Badger. 

Mr. Douglas moved aa a substitute for tho 
bill, one suspending tho duties imposed on rail¬ 
road iron from the 30th of June, 1853, to the 
1st of July,' 1857—the duties eolleoted between 
July last and the passage of the hill to be re¬ 
funded the companies paying the same. He 
said this would be a practical benefit to the 
railroad interests. The Treasury was full, and 
there was no probability that the Government 
would want the duties on railroad iron before 
1857. 

Mr. Badger said that ho* preferred the sub¬ 
stitute to the b.ll. It gave a substantial benefit 
to the great improvements in whioh the whole 
nation had so deep an interest. 

Mr. Hunter said he voted under instructions, 
and he believed the substitute was, as a finan¬ 
cial expedient, as good as the original bill. 

Mr. Seward opposed tho bill. He would vote 
for a hill for the special relief of the North 
Carolina road, because he believed that work 
was ono requiring such relief. He thought the 
suspension of duties for three years was worse 
than to Buspend them altogether; it would 
have the effect of producing uncertainty on 
this subject, as to whether the collection of 
duties would be resumed or not, and in this 
way would prove most disastrous to the Amer¬ 
ican manufacturers. Because the Treasury was 
now full, was no reason why the duties should 
now be taken off. 

We were now on the eve of a great commer¬ 
cial orisis. A general war in Europe was 
about to take place. The capital of Europe 
was withdrawn from its customary channels, 
and was to be invested in Government loans. 
These events had produced a panic in the 
money market. Stocks of all kinds had fallen. 
Amorican Btooks were quoted at nominal prices, 
and no sales, and in a short time would be 
foroed home upon us. Good and well-estab¬ 
lished stocks had fallen five or six per Gent, in 
New York, and the fall had but just com¬ 
menced. The exports to California were re¬ 
turned to New York, in place of the gold ex¬ 
pected to be received for them. 

Under tho shadow of this European war, 
whioh had fallen upon the commercial inter¬ 
ests, there had been a serious falling off in the 
imports of the country, and consequently in 
tho amount of duties. This was therefore no 
proper time to redude the tariff, and it was the 
greatest want of equity, if a reduotion was to 
be made, to place that reduotion solely upon 
the iron interest. 

He saw no oertainty in the supposition, that 
during the European war this country was to 
be at peaoe. Who eould tell that the United 
States, in preserving the rights of its commer¬ 
cial interests, would not be compelled to aug¬ 
ment its naval and military forces ? 

Mr. Stuart moved the postponement of the 
bill till to-morrow. 

Mr. Pratt moved its postponement till next. 
Monday week. 

Messrs. Rusk, Badger, and Douglas, support 
ed the bill; and Messrs. Pratt, Weller, Beil, 


Why did not that Senator know in former j 
periods that the Missouri Compromise was not 
sacred and binding ? He had, by his votes, ) 
motions, and declarations, in past times, avowed 
his approval of the Missouri Compromise. Yes, 
and he has often and often proclaimed bis 
reverence for the authors of that Compromise. 

Mr. Cullom recited many instances and quo¬ 
tations in proof of this. He then proceeded to 
analyze the progressive oonduot of Senator 
Douglas, with the patronage of the Govern¬ 
ment to aid him in his work of baiting 
hooks to catch the unsuspicious. 

They tefli us that the act of 1820 was forced 
upon the South. Was it so# By whom"? 
By the men of the South; yes, by the men of 
the South. The North is accused of repudi¬ 
ating tho contract of 1820. When? I am 
not here to defend the North: but they have 
done no suoh thing, They have refused to 
make other contracts like it, but they have 
not‘repudiated it. Gentlemen may print and 
send abroad their speeches ohargihg this, but 
they should not talk so in this Hall, where men 
can refer to the Journal. 

But we are told this is a bill of non-interven¬ 
tion, yet some of its friends deny that it admits of 
squatter sovereignty. Are these not the samo 
thing ' Separate them if you can. | 

It is said wo are establishing a great princi- j 
pie in the enactment of this bill. What is that 
great principle ? No two persons can talk 
about it without disputing. Its friendB in Con¬ 
gress cannot discern it. 

You appoint all their officers, Judioial and 
Executive; you repeal the laws formerly exist¬ 
ing there; you declare that all laws of the 
United States, not locally inapplicable, shall 
govern them. What are not locally inappli¬ 
cable'! There are an immensity that are, and 
you non-mtervene by foisting them all upon 

From the beginning of the Government, 
Territories have been minors and wards of the 
United States Government, and cannot be oth¬ 
erwise. You may delegate them some powers, 
hut you must be their guide and patron. 

Mr. Cullom entered into a historical exami¬ 
nation of the question. Who swindled tho 
South in 1820? Williams and Eaton, of Ten¬ 
nessee, were friends of that measure; so was 
Robert Allen, my own predecessor, a noble 
man and a patriot. 1 am here to vindicate his 
fame, and 1 throw hack the foul assertion that 
he or any other patriots of my State acted 
unfaithfully to the South. Newton Campbell, 

(f Tennessee, was another who had supported 
that measure Bryant and Cobb also were noble 
men among them. Were they traitors? Their 
State ever honored them, and that State has 
never honored a traitor. 

But the Patriarch of Ashland has been call¬ 
ed up to sustain this scheme. Were he here, 
those who use his name would, like sheep, leap 
from these windows. 1 am sorry his successor 
[Mr. Breokinridge] is not here. I would re¬ 
mind him of what he has forgotten. Here 
Mr. Cullom read from tho eulogy of Mr. 
Breckinridge on Mr. Clay, in which he lauded 
Mr. Clay for the enactment of the Missouri 
Compromise. [Applause.] 

* Mr. Cullom made allusion to Mr. Clingman, 
as the gentleman outside of any ‘'healthy po¬ 
litical organization,” which being disputed, he 
was understood to say he regarded him as at 
the South Bide of all organization.' 

Mr. Cobh next obtained the floor, and called 
up the Homestead bill, whioh also contem¬ 
plates the graduation and reduotion of the 
prioe of public lands, upon whioh he proceed- 
’ ' speak. 


Also, memorial of John Hawes and forty-nine 
other citizens of Li gan county, Illinois, against 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise. 

Also, memorial of U. Lindley and sixty oth¬ 
ers,' of Morgan oounty, against the repeal of 
the Missouri Compromise. 

Also, memorial of the Religious Society of 
Friends for the State of New York and parts 
adjacent, against the enaotmont of laws to ex¬ 
tend the area of Slavery. 

Also, memorial of the Religious Society of 
Friends of Pennsylvania, Now Jersey, Dela¬ 
ware, &c., against the introduction of Slavery 
into Nebraska. 


Also, memorial of the Representative Com¬ 
mittee of the Religious Society of Friends, of 


Senate, Thursday, April 13,-1854. 

The Chair presonted a memorial in favor of 
securing religious freedom to Americans in 
foreign oountries. 

Mr. Stuart reported back House bill to es¬ 
tablish an additional land district in the lower 
peninsula of Michigan; and the samo was con¬ 
sidered and passed. 

On motion by Mr. Cass, 

Resolved, That the Committee on Publio 
Lands be iDstruoted to inquire iD 
diency of making a grant of land 
construction of a railroad from Iron Bay. 
the Stato of Michigan, to Little Bay de No- 


opposed to us on State ticket. Last year that 
majority was 49 against us; yet we elected 
Mason W. Tappan, Esq., to the Legislature, on 
the third ballot, by the majority of 16. This 
year we re-elected him by a majority of 31 on 
the first ballot, and reduced their majority on 
State ticket to 20—and this in the face of the 
most violent and indefatigable opposition. 

The neighboring town of Sutton, one of tho 
old banner towns of Democracy, sends Rich¬ 
ards, Free Soil, to the Legislature, by a ma- 
iority of 70. Richards was first nominated 
>y the sham DemooraCy, but having avowed 


X 


Senate, Wednesday , April 12, 1854. 

The Chair laid before the Senate the follow¬ 
ing letter, whioh was read: 


and Bayard, supported its postponement. 

Mr. Stuart withdrew his motion. _ JRMRH___|_ _ 

And the question recurring on the motion to ed to jjjg consideration of Executive business. 

' postpone the hill till Monday week, k - 

agreed to. 


To ihe Hon. David R. Atchison, President of 
the Senate : 

Sir : I hereby resign my seat as a member 
of the Senator of the United States, to take ef¬ 
fect from and after Monday, the 24th day of 
May next. Truman Smith. , 

Washington City, April 11,1854. 

Mr. Foot presented a resolution, directing an 
inquiry as to the expediency of making an ap¬ 
propriation for the purohase of a site, and the 
erection of a custom-house at Burlington, Ver¬ 
mont. Adopted. 

Mr. Pettit presented the memorial of citizens 
of Indiana, praying the civilization and coloni¬ 
zation of tho Indians at Puget’s sound, Wash¬ 
ington Territory. 

The resolution submitted on Monday, by 
Mr. Fish, calling for certain correspondence 
by the Hon. Mr. Barnard, while United States 
Minister at Berlin, was taken up and adopted. 

Mr. Hunter, from the Committee on Finanoe, 
reported back the Indian Appropriation bill, 
with numerous amendments. • 

House bill for the relief of John McAroy 
was taken up, and passed. 

Mr. Rusk introduced a bill to provide for 
the transportation of the United States mail on 
railroads. 

Mr. Pratt presented a memorial praying the 
abolition of all duties on diamonds and other 
precious stones. 

Ou motion of Mr. Gwin, the' Senate proceed- 


House of Representatives, April 11, 1853. 

The Speaker laid before the House a com¬ 
munication from the Secretary of State, trans¬ 
mitting certain correspondence called for by a 

re sDkition of the House on the 3d of April in . reported 'unfavorably upou the resolution 
relation to the steamer Crescent City, and other ! l n ono conies each nf t.h« maim-it,tr 


House of Representatives, April 12, 1854. 
Mr. Lane, of Oregon, introduced Mr. Co¬ 
lumbia Lancaster, the Delegate elect from 
Washington Territory, who was qualified, and 
took his seat. 

Mr. Murray, from tho Committee on Print- 


- „ ■■ , . ,v , i for printing 10,000 copies each, of the majority 

topics of controversy between our Government j a ^ d minority reports of the Committee on 
and tihat ot | Publio Lands in relation to Bennett’s Land bill. 

Mr. Jones of New York moved a resolution xll8 resolution8 were accordingly laid on the 
to the effeefc that the Joint Committee on Print- l ta k] e 

ing be instructed to inquiro into the expediency j Mr Murray) from the same committee, ro¬ 
of publishing such partstf the omnia of 1850 ■ porteil fav p ra J bly 0n tlie reBoiutiori to ^ 


as relate to the statistics of mortality. * 10,000 copies of the report, charts, &c„ of 

On motion of Mr Hunter, it whs resolved Ca fcakl R . B Maroj’s Exploration of the Red 
that the Secretary of the Interior be requested Ri ‘ er Raft and tllc resolution was adopted, 
to communicate to this House any information j The bul for ths establishment of semi-month- 
in hie possession respecting certain frauds upon j maila between New Orleans and San Fran¬ 
co P 0113 !™ la ™ all ? ded t0 * he l ate antmal cisco, (Mr. Churohwell’s bill.) was then taken 
report of the Commissioner of Pensions. | ir [ ' ordel .. and Mr . Hamilton, who was en- 

Mr. Bennetts bill, as reported titled to the floor, arose and opposed the meas- 

Committee on Pub he Lands for an equitable ; ure a8 extravagan t, if no t creative of an objeo- 
divimon of the public lauds among all the tionabie monopoly. ’ - 

States of tne Union, for purposes of internal , Mr McMullen commenced a speeoh on the 
improvement was announced by the bpeaker ‘ 8ame Hid but Mr . Churchwell arose to a ques- 
aa the special order of the day. Several mo- tion of or ’ der . tho geIlt lemau had spoken once 
tions were made for its postponement; one, by inoppo2ition t0 the bill. The Chair pronounced 
Mr. Wentworth of II mom for i s postpone- j the obj80tion va i id and M r. McMullen sat' 
ment until the Nebraska bill shall have been d (le oiaring angrily that ho would reraem- 
disposed cf; and another by Mr. Richardson ! w t ,’ e out the gentleman had given him. 


er was ruled Mr. Phillips followed in opposition to the hill, 
iperseaea by wb ; cb be 8a j d 8 hould be entitled “a b 11 to iu- 


motion ot Mr. Jone^of I ennrasee, that the i crease the deficiencies in the revenues of the Post 


bill should lie on the table; which was decided Qgt 00 Department a million and a quarter, or 
in the negative yeas- 65 nays tb. j million and a half of dollars.” 


is then post- 


e negative—yeas 65, nays 
The consideration of the bi!’ 
poned to this day two weeks. 

The House, at one o’clock, resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the Civil and Dip¬ 
lomatic bill. 

Mr. Cullom arose, and expressed his indispo- 


miliion and a half of dollars. 

' Mr. Latham briefly and clearly explained 
the’position of tho bill before the House. 

Mr. Churchwell replied, and was gratified 
by Die evidences afforded by the opposition to 
tho bill, that it possessed merits such as entitled 
to prevail. His only purpose 


>»»• ... --r- i u to prevail. Mis only purpose was despatch 

sition to occupy the attention of the House, but and ee0 nomy in the transmission of tho 

he believed ne aid so in compliance with a con- I mail , r ' lhe bill pl . opoS es no monopoly. Com- 
vietion of duty. . j petition is invited, and the perfonnanoe of tho 

An important queef ton^ad been thrust upon Jj uty in a satisfaotory mau ner can alone secure 
a contract for its execution. 


the country. He had never anticipated the 
rival of a sectional struggle in this House, 
road to the Pacific, and other beneficent m 
urea, had been present to hie mind, and 
that which has bt-ea obtruded upon us, for; 
sonal aggrand zenaent. 

"s aenoune 


denounced the scheme s 


Mr. Letcher. Why not apply this principle 
to the inland service ? 

Mr. Churchwell. That is tlie purpose. This 
is but the initiation of a system. 

- . ! After further debate, Mr. Churchwell called 

f° r the previous question, being to refer the bill 


plot against tho peace and the welfare tf the : tQ the Committee of the Whole, and print. 


oountry. 

Kansas and Nebraska is the hue and cry. j 
Kansas and Nebraska! Territorial Govern¬ 
ments must be given to them. Our fathers 
had pledged their faith in 1820, and we are 
calk'd upon tp repudiate their pledges. This 
' is the naked question. 

He would offend no man; be would violate 
no rule. He rrs eeted all. But the scheme is 
pernicious, and the work of demagogues, and 
he would so denounce it. 

Where are the petitions from the people, 
that had inspired the authors of this scheme ? 
The West has not sent them; tho South has 
not sent them ; the North has not sent them. 
The people are inoapable of such infamy. A 
Northern Presidentiul candidate has origina¬ 
ted them—-one who was defeated in 1852. Why 
is he tho champion of the South? Has tho 
South no little giantB or no big giants of her 


He spoke of the Senate bill. The House hill 
is not intended to he passed by this House. It 
is not to be thus honored. This hill is but an 
eeho of the Senate bill. I have never read it, 
indeed, and never expect to read it. The 
Senator from Illinois, and not the Representa¬ 
tive, is the great patron of the South. He it is, 
whose magnanimity, whose benignity, has gone 
forth in mercy to the South, 


o the busi- 


Mr. Kerr. I move to lay the bill 
table. 

Mr. Bisaell. I move to proceed 
ms on the Speaker’s table. 

Mr. Bissell’s motion, being first in order, 
rejected. 

The question on Mr. Kerr’s motion was, at 
his instance, decided by ayes and noes, as fol¬ 
lows—ayes 89 nccs 59. 

So the bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. Campbell moved to reconsider this vote. 
Mr. Phelps moved to lay that motion on the 
table; which motion prevailed. 

On rootionol' Mr. Phelps, the House then 
ent into Committee of the Whole on the state 
of the Union, Mr. Fuller in the chair, and 
took up the special order, being the bill 
bining the elements of a homestead, and a pro¬ 
vision for graduating and reducing the prices 
of public lands. 


House of Representatives, April 13, 1854. 
Mr. Stanton, from the Committee on Print¬ 
ing, reported a resolution ordering the printing 
of 10,000 additional copies of Lieutenants 
Herndon and Gibbon’s Reports on the Ex¬ 
ploration of the River Amazon, including 
maps, &e. 

Mr. Boyce moved to insert 20,000; which 
was adopted. 

Mr. Jones, of Tennessee, moved to lay the 
resolution on the table; which was rejected. 

The resolution was then adopted; and a 
motion to reoonsider the vote was, on motion of 
Mr. WaBhburne, of Illinois, laid on the table. 

Mr. Grey moved a- resolution, calling upon 
the Postmaster General to communicate to the 
House any rules of that Department prohibit¬ 
ing members of Congress from procuring in¬ 
formation from the records of that Dopart- 

Mr. Grey explained tho neoeBsity for this 
measure he believed to exist. 

Mr. Harris, of Alabama, said the contract for 
carrying the mails botween Mobile and Mont¬ 
gomery had given rise to this movement, He 
was prepared to defend the justice of that con¬ 
tract, and unwilling that it should be preju¬ 
diced by a shadow of suspicion. .He wished 
the gentleman from Kentucky to have full ac- 
ss to all possible sources of information. 
Objection being made to the reception of 
the resolution by Mr. Phelps, 

Mr. Grey said- he hoped the House would 
excuse him from serving on the Post Offiee 
Committee. 

The vote was taken on excusing Mr.. Grey, 
and decided, by tellers, in the affirmative—yeas 
86, nays 37. 

Mr. Olds, from the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads, reported a bill for the 
crease in the rates of postage, as follows : 
Single letter, half ounce, 3,000 miles or less, 
5 cents; over 3,000, 10 oents. 

By sea, whole or in part, 5,000 or more, ex¬ 
tra, 10 cents. 

Same, less than 5,000, 5 eents. 

Double, treble, quadruple, &o., in proportion. 
Mr. Olds explained his bill, and dwelt chiefly 
upon the oonfliet of interest between the cities 
id densely peopled regions in this country. 
Mr. Olds reviewed the financial aspect of 
the subject, and argued the necessity of the 
measure as a means of sustaining the Depart¬ 
ment. Experience, he Baid, had demonstrated 
that five and ten cents is the revenue standard. 

Mr. Sage moved to postpone the further con¬ 
sideration of this bill to this day four weeks. 

Mr. Letcher hoped it would be referred to 
the Committee of the Whole. In getting rid 
of the Publio Land Committee, the House had 
drawn upon itself the importunities of the Post 
Office Committee. It had “ swapped the devil 
for a witch! ” 

Mr, Sago’s motion was adopted. 

Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, from the Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported a bill for the 
modification of the judicial system of the Uni¬ 
ted States; whioh was, on his morion, referred 
back to the saAne committee, and ordered to he 
printed. 

On motion of Mr. Cobb, the House went into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the 
Union. 

The cinsideration of the Homestead and 
Graduation bill was then resumed, and many 
amendments and alterations were submitted 
and debated. 


Tipton, Iowa, March 31, 1854—From all I 
n gather, the clergy and people are united 
and determined that slavery shall never trans¬ 
cend its present limits. Although we do not 
join with and go the length that some do, yet 
there is a settled opposition to the extension of 
slavery. So far as I can learn, persons of all 
parties and all creeds in these parts oppose the 
Nebraska bill. 

I have been led to make the above remarks 
my proper character, as a Methodist cler¬ 
gyman, from having received Mr. Dodge’s 
speeoh on the bill, whioh I returned, with the 
following superscription: “ Mr. Dodge: No 
quarters here for slavery propagandists, or the 
violators of publio faith.” 


EXTRACTS FEOJi OTJK CORRESPONDENCE. 


n this 


place, on Thursday evening last, the fear 
expressed, that unless the people continued 
their manifestations against the Nebraska in¬ 
iquity by popular demonstrations, the bill would 
yet he carried in the House of Representatives. 
Such an event is not only possible, but quite 
probable. Even Mr. Cutting,' who siiooeeded in 
tho reference to the Committee of the Whole, in 
his remarks, spoke decidedly in favor of the 
measure, and, if unchanged in his present views, 
will vote for the bill on its final passage. How 
many more of the New York members, and 
others from the free States, who voted with 
Mr. Cutting, may not be found to do the same 
thing? Who knows what double-and-twisted 
amendments will be yet tacked on, to befool 
Northern me::J 

Now, why will these men suffer themselves 
to be beguiled by such manoeuvring ? Look 
at the Senate—see how they were led off from 
the main question, by balancing these skillful 
amendments, got up to befog and deceive! 
How long will it take Northern men to learn 
to trade to advantage with these speculators in 
Slavery? If principles of Justice, of Liberty, 
and Humanity, could be converted into wooden 
clocks, nutmt g->, and tin ware, do you think 
we should so often he found to be overreached ? 

Yes, we must continue to keep up the fire, or 

se our agents at Washington, when tho time 

itues, will forget to ask themselves why this 
effort to repeal the Missouri Compromise, if all 
t|iese amendments are to operate in favor of 
Freedom; they will exhaust themselves in tax¬ 
ing their ingenuity how to satisfy their ccfi- 
stituents that these “amendments” are not 
only more Democratic, but the very perfection 
of that system which the North desires—name¬ 
ly, Freedom iD these Territories ! Having done 
this, their re-election is secured, the South have 
got all they asked, and the North, of course, 

perfectly satisfied. 

Here, I fancy, is the real “fix ” in which our 
Northern Compromisers, from this time forth 
to the final action in the House, will roll and 
tumble. 

Now, sir, let .this matter be put right. Let 
__ese men know, that if they are determined to 
go “a wooling” after Southern favor, they 
shall come back “fl.ee.ced," at least of Northern 
garments to bide their nakedness. 


Among the'petitiiAs and remonstrances pre¬ 
sented to-day, were the following, by Mr. Yates, 
of Illinois,.which were all referred to the Com¬ 
mittee on Territories: 

Protest of Mrs. R. Turner and one hundred 
and ten other ladies of Jacksonville, against 
the repeal of the Missouri Compromise, and 
the introduction of Slavery into the Territories 
of Kaozas and Nebraska. 


Bradford, Merrimack co., N. II., March 29, 
1854.—Tlie result of our election, two weeks 
ago is felt by the sham Democracy as a stun¬ 
ning blow, from the effects of whioh it will he 
impossible for them to recover. Wiih a 
jorifcy last year of 5,400 on the Governor’s 
and 89 in the House of Representatives, they 
felt confident before the election that they 
could sustain themselves against the rising in¬ 
dignation of the people on the subject of the 
Nebraska outrage. Many of them now admit 
that if the Nebraska Bill had been introduced 
into Congress a month earlior, or the election 
had taken place a month later than it did, 
their defeat would have been overwhelming 
and irretrievable. As it is, they have lost the 
House beyond a peradventure, and if they still 
persist in claiming it, it is only for the sake of 
influencing Jthe elections in- Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. 

This town has been for many years a.battle 
ground on which true and sham Democracy 
have struggled for the mastery. The writer 
of this distributed the first Free Democratic 
votes ever cast in town, at the annual election 
in April, 1841 ; since whioh time, our num¬ 
bers have gone on increasing, sometimes slow¬ 
ly, at others rapidly. For the past three years 
wo havo sent Free Soil Representatives to the 
Legislature, though with a majority constantly 


by the sham DemooraCy, hut having avowed 
himself opposed to the Nebraska bill, and de¬ 
clared moreover that he would vpte for John 
P. Hale for United States Senator in prefer¬ 
ence to a Nebraska “Democrat,” ho was 
thrown overboard by them— “ Atwoodized "— 
and Jona. J. Blaisdell nominated in his stead. 
This wrought a oomplete revolution in tho 
politics of the town. Richards was elected by 
a triumphant majority, and the entire hoard 
"" town officers are Free Democrats. 

Truth has not lost its power, nor will the 
freemen of New Hampshire sanction the mon¬ 
strous schemes of the Slavery Propa’ganda, 
merely because they are baptized with the 
specious names of Democracy, Non-Interven- 
♦’"n, and Popular Sovereignty. 


Reading, Michigan, March 13, 1854.—I ex¬ 
pect to send you more subscribers, and renew 
these before their time is out. These subscri¬ 
bers are the result of the Nebraska bill, for 
they are men that have taken no political pa¬ 
pers for years: but the proceedings of Con¬ 
gress have become so notorious the present 
session, that both Hunkers.and Silver Grays arc 
beginning to arouse from the slumber they 
have so long enjoyed. We regard the stupen¬ 
dous fraud now going on in Congress under 
title of the Nebraska bill with mingled sur¬ 
prise and indignation. With disgust do the 
people of Southern Michigan find their hon¬ 
ored Senator, Mr. Cass, trying to nullify a com¬ 
pact between Freedom and Slavery, made thir¬ 
ty-three years ago, by the wisest men of the 
nation, and which has always been considered 
a fiuality by North and South. 


the Western Reserve the Whigs and Free-soil- 
ers are cordially uniting. Several of their pa¬ 
pers have already been united. The Daily 
Forest City, (Whig,) and Daily True Democrat, 
(Free Democratic,) have been united, and is' 
now called the Morning Leader. The Whig 
and Free-soil papers in Trumbull county and 
in Portage county havo also been united, and 
the Whig paper in Medina oounty has bsen 
converted into a Free Democratic paper. In 
the northwest, several Democratic papers, such 
as the Paulding Democrat, Defiance Democrat, 
and Kalida Venture are bolting the old organ¬ 
ization,, and urging the organization of a Free¬ 
dom party. In all parts of the State, men are 
throwing off their old party trammels, and ma¬ 
king Freedom the great question. The pros- 
, sow is, that next fall we shall have but 
two parties in the field, ths Slavery party and 
the Freedom party; and when the contest is 
thus narrowed down, we cannot doubt but that 
Freedom will obtain a great triumph over Sla¬ 
very. 

The Western Christian Advocate of this week 
contains a bold and able editorial against the 
Nebraska bill. The editor, Dr. Elliott, joins 
issue with Mr. Douglas on the duty of the 
elergy in this crisis. Dr. Elliott reads the pe¬ 
tition of Cincinnati clergymen against the Ne¬ 
braska bill. His paper has a circulation of 
twenty-five thousand in the West, and will do 
much to awaken public sentiment upon the 
question. 

I will continue to communicate to you suoh 
items of interest in this region, as may occur, 
bearing on the cause of Human Freedom. E. 


TO T 


Enosburgh Falls, III., March 30, 1854 —You 
may judge something of the state of feeling in 
this vicinity on the slavery question by the 
following resolution, passed unanimously by 
the town of Enosburgh, at' their annual town 
meeting, held on the 7th instant, which was 
attended by two or three hundred legal voters: 

Resolved, That we are unyieldingly opposed 
to the. passage by Congress of Mr. Douglas’s 
bill repealing the Missouri prohibition of sla¬ 
very north of 36 deg. 30 min. 


At the Cleveland Woman’s Rights Conven¬ 
tion, the undersignod were appointed a com¬ 
mittee to obtain the preparation of two essays, 
on the Educational Opportunities of Ameri- 
women, and one on their Business Oppor¬ 
tunities. 

Even a superficial discharge of this duty 
must involve a wider investigation of faots, 
than is possible for any one person. Agents 
have therefore been already engaged in several 
of the States, to make inquiries. It is impos¬ 
sible, however, to do the whole work, even in 
this manner; and the committee, therefore, 
respectfully ask the voluntary oo-operation of 
all who are interested in elevating the position 
of woman. 

The following, are the points on whioh in¬ 
formation is especially solicited: 

I. Educational Opportunities of American 
Women. 

1. State legislation respecting Female Edu¬ 

cation. 

2. Statistics and condition of Primary and 

Grammar Schools to whioh Females are 
admitted, in the several States. 

3. Do. of High and Normal Schools. 

4. Do. of Academies and Private Schools. 

5. Do. Collegiate and Professional Inatitu- 


Howard, Indiana, April 5, 1854.—Mr. J. G. 
Davis was elected by the combined votes of 
Whigs and Democrats. His opponent voted 
for the Fugitive Slave Law, which drew down 
upon him the opposition of many who before 
that time had been his stanch friends and 
supporters. They rejeoted Mr. McGaughey 
and voted for-Mr. Davis, thereby securing his 
election. They could not swallow the pill 
whioh Mr. McGaughey had prepared for them. 
In voting for Mr. Davis, they supposed they 
were supporting a man who would be their- 
true Representative; who would not compro¬ 
mise the principles of justice and freedom, for 
the sake of obtaining the good opinion of those 
who would saorifico everything saered in order 
to advance the “peculiar institution.” 

If the people rejeoted Mr. McGaughey be¬ 
cause he voted for the Fugitive'Slave Law, his 
suocessor cannot be blind to the fact, that, in 
lorting the iniquitous Nebraska bill, be 
render himself obnoxious to his constitu¬ 
ency, and draw down upon his head their just 
indignation. Many personal friends of Mr. 
Davis — stanch Democrats, who have long 
stood up for their party—are out upon this 
hill, and denounce, in the strongest terms, its 
supporters. In Rockville, Mr. Davis’s native 
town, are to be found many old Demoorats 
who stood up for the compromise of 1850, but 
who now feel themselves and their party out¬ 
raged by this scheme of Mr. Douglas. 


Peacham, Vermont, March 31, 1854.—An 
anti-Nebraska Bill meeting was held here a 
few weeks ago—Hazen Merrill, President, U. 
W. Miner, Secretary—at which sixty five legal 
voters signed the fFlowing remonstrance : 

“To the Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives of the United States, in Congress: 

“The undersigned, legal voters, of Peacham, 
tho county of Caledonia, and State of Ver¬ 
mont, being conscientiously and uncompro¬ 
misingly opposed to the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise, whereby Slavery is forever pro- 


i described, 


hibited in certain territory 
respectfully remonstrate against the passage of 
any bill for th» organization of the Nebraska 
Territory, by whioh such repeal would be ef- 

Numerous additional signatures were ob¬ 
tained, and the document was forwarded to 
Washington, Beveral days ago. 


PmewtUe, Bucks co., Pa., April 1, 1854.'—An 
anti-Nebraska Bill meeting was held in our 
large free hall a few days ago. The people 
were there, and after listening to several able 
speeches on the subject, they adopted some 
very strong and earnest resolutions in opposi¬ 
tion to the bill. The principal speaker, J. S. 
Heston, brought out and held up ,to public 
view the fraudulent tortuosities whioh ar 
carefully and so craftily ooiled up and 
cealed in that iniquitous bill. 

This is Mr. Bridges’ distriot, and it' might 
have been well had be been there. 


Clay, La Salle co., III., March 31, 1854.--The 
intelligent portion of community are liiied with 
indignation in view of Illinois being so grossly 
misrepresented. Our Representatives in Con¬ 
gress may not be deceived, for it is the candid 
belief of most intelligent men and politicians 
of twenty years standing, that the people will 
not support them in favor of that moasure. 


Circleville, O., April 5,1854.—The Democra¬ 
cy here growl considerably about the Nebraska 
swindle, and it will take a greater than Doc¬ 
tor Olds to quiet it, too. 

I was requested by a good old Democrat this 
morning to read to him a letter he had received 
from a friend in Cincinnati, (a party leader,) 
in whioh he stated that they “ were there, as 
in other places, inclined to kick the traces,’ 
and that it required the strongest diligence 
to keep the elements of Democracy together,” 
(in favor of the bill.) 


Gtrmantoion, Bracken co,, Ky. —We do not 
hear much sympathy expressed here for Doug¬ 
las’s nefarious bill. I think those that are in 
favor of it are ashamed to say so. I have heard 
some hard things said against it in this dark 
land of slavery. 


Millburg, Beaver co, April 3, 1854.—The 
Nebraska bill is doing more in this vioinity 
than years of Anti-Slavery lecturing could do, 
to arouse ths people to action ; and if Lewis 
Cass or Charles Smart, either of them, ever re¬ 
turn to the Senate after their present terms are 
up, it will he because the people of the State 
cannot speak in the matter. 


E FRIENDS OF THE CAUSE OF WOMAN. 


II. Business Opportunities of American Women. 

1. Statistics of actual employment of women 
various parts of the Union—Mechanical, 

Agricultural, Mercantile, and Professional. 

2. Wages paid to them, as compared with 
those of men. 

3. Employments whioh they might fill, but 
do not, anfl impediments in the way. 

It is important that the information given 
Bhould, in all cases, be as definite and system¬ 
atic as possible. Facta are what we now aim 
at—not arguments, but the preliminary basis 
for argument. Lot each person who reads this, 
ascertain what is within his or her reach, and 
communicate it within six months, if possible. 
For any very extensive or valuable communi¬ 
cations, payment may in some oases be made. 
Any pamphlets, newspapers, or circulars, bear¬ 
ing upon the above subject, will also be gladly 
received. Communications may he addressed 
(post paid, if possible) to Rev. T. W. Higgin- 
Worcester, Massachusetts. 

Lucretia Mott. 

Wendell Phillips. 

Ernestine L. Rose. 

Lucy Stone. 

T. W. HigGinson. 

January 15, 1854. 


CAKVEIiAVD WATER CURE ESTABLISH¬ 
MENT. 

IHE above Establishment continues in successful 
n during the winter as well as summer, 
of patients treated at the Establish! 


rpm 


The 


the increase from year to year, for the 
r _„ .ars, until the last season, when the de¬ 

mands of the public far exceeded our power to ac¬ 
commodate them. The increasing rapidity and pro¬ 
portion of cures, from year to year, induces the sub¬ 
scriber to believe that his enlarged experience and 
opportunities for treatment give faeilities to the ir 
”d rarely equalled. 

Diseases peculiar to females are treated with a 
iss and rapidity of cure believed to be surpassed by 
one. [Deo. 8.] T. T. SEELYE, M. D. 


ARNOLD’S, 84 STRAND, LONDON. 

I HEREBY constitute 'Mr. Simon Willard, No. 

Congress street, Boston, sole agent for the sale of 
my Watches in the United States of America. 

April 15, 1853. CHARLES FRODSHAM. 

The undorsignod, having been appointed sole Agent 
in the United States for the sale of Charles Frodshanrs 
Improved Timekeepers, would respectfully call public 
attention to his exteiisive and valuable stock of Com¬ 
pensated Chronometer Watches, made by Charlei 
Frodsham, and styled his *‘ New Series.” In the 
Watches of the new .series, Mr. Frodsham has s 
>ded—by a more perfect method of compensate 
core correct adjustment in isochronism, and an 
tirely new and peculiar construction of the train, 
whioh more power is obtained without increase 
producing timekeepers of wonderful and 

_accuracy. The great importance of the 

proved Watches is a perfect regularity "" 


WILLIAM OOODELL, PUBLISHER, 

48 Beekman street, New York. 

PROSPECTUS OF THE AMERICAN JUBILEE.’ 

“ Proclaim liberty throughout all tho land, unto 
l the iuhahitants thereof.”— Lev. mv. 10. 


York, proposes to publish a paper of the above 
title, a specimen number ef whioh is already issued, 
i largo medium paper, quarto form. 

PRINCIPLES AND MEASURES. 

Slavery is criminal—Illegal—A violation of tho 
Constitution—The States have no constitutional right 
maintain it—Tho American Government and poo- 
J..S arc bound to suppress it—All the Slavery in the' 
nation is national Slavery, and tho nation is respon- 
for it—No more Compromises with Slavery, nor 
. gnition of past Compromises—No more slave¬ 
hunting among freemen—No recognition of slavo 
property—No voting for candidates acceptable to 
slaveholders. 

Terms. —For twelve numbers, (whether monthly or 
semi-monthly, as maybe determined,) single eopy, 
50 eents; five copies, to one person, $2; eight copies, 
do, $3; thir’y copies, do., $10. All payments in ad- 
ance. Post Offico stamps received and given in ma- 
ing change. 

Should the paper, unexpectedly, fail of support, 
loneys advanced will bo refunded in books written 
..y Wm. Gtbodell, viz: Democracy of Christianity, 2 
vols, $1.50'; History of Slavery and Anti-Slavery, $1; 
American Slave Code, 75 cents; Premium Tract on 
Slavery and Missions, $3 per hundred; or, in other 
Books and Tracts of tho Anti-Slavery Depository, 48 
New York. April 8. 


The best artiole ever used, as hundreds can testify 
, this city and surrounding country. Read! GIL¬ 
MAN'S LIQUID HAIR DYE instantar. tously chang¬ 
es the hair to a brilliant jet Black or glossy Brown, 
■inch is permanent —does not stain er in any way in¬ 
jure the skin. No article ever yet invented whioh 
will eomparo with it. We would advise all who have 
gray hairs to buy it, for it never fails .— Boston Post. 
Z. D. GILMAN, Chemist, Washington city, Invent- 
r and Sole Proprietor. 

For sale by Druggists, Hair-Dressers, and Doalers 
in Fancy Articles, throughout the United States. 


NEW LADIES’ FASHION BOOK. 
JpRANK LESLIE'S Ladies’ Gazette of Paris, Lon¬ 


don, and New York Fashions. Published on 
of every month, containing all tho Newest Fash- 

_ in every department of Ladies’ and Children’s 

Costume, Jewelry, Ornaments, Furniture. Ac. The 
size is largo quarto, being twieo the size of the Paris 
Fashion Books, is printed on superb paper of the 
manufacture, aud profusely illustrated with 

_ One Hundred Engravings; in addition to 

which, each part will contain a splendid Colored 
Plate, alone worth more than the price charged for 
tho whole part. Arrangements have been completed 
in Paris, whereby the Newest Fashions will appear in 
this work before tho Paris Fashion Books are receiv¬ 
ed by the steamer. No. 1 was issued on January 1st, 


_by far the best Fashion Book issued in this 

oountry. We cordially reoommend it.— N. T. Daily 
Times. Takes the highest rank among all journals of 
its class.—JY. Y. Tribune. This is a superb work.— 
Boston Transcript. It is the best record of the fash- 
now published.— Stinday Times, Ptuladelphia. 
mtains all the newest fashions, aud a colored 
plate of groat beauty.— Home Journal. 


y, one year, $3 ; 


do., $5; four do., $9. 
One copy of the Gazeite, and ono copy of Harper s, 
"utnam’s, or Graham’s Magazines, one year, $5. 

Office No. 6 John street, and all Booksellers in tfc 
United States and Canadas. Maroh 24. 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED, 

late in every county in the Union_ 

rapid selling, popular, and beautifully il¬ 
lustrated subscription books. A small cash oapital 
required. Apply to HENRY HOWE, 111 Main stroet, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Feb. ’ * 


rpo e 


IMPORTANT TO THE BLIND. 

D R KNAPP, Ooulist, at No. 140 Main street, Buf¬ 
falo, New York, restores sight to the Blind with 
chemical vapors, externally applied. This new 
method, causing no pain, is at once remarkable and 
successful. Several forms of blindness are removed 
this treatment, that heretofore have been incura- 
Mareh 27. 


tr 


Eldridge's Hill Boarding School, 


For Young Men and Boys. 

T HIS Institution is pleasantly situated, on a high 
elevation, in a healthy, well-improved, and high¬ 
ly flourishing neighborhood, Salem oounty, New Jer¬ 
sey. The Summer Session will commenco on the 22d 
of the 5th month, (May,) 1854, and continue twonty- 

The usual branches of a liberal and thorough Eng¬ 
lish education will be taught. 

Terms. —$60 per session. 

, For circulars, Ac., address 

ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
March 8—3m Eldridge’s Hill, Salem oo.. N. J. 


ALL—AND MORE-TOGETHER 1 

J UST PUBLISHED, in one handy volume, all those 
popular ways of making money, which have claim¬ 
ed so much attention the past year, viz: Prof. Wil¬ 
liamson’s, Bowman’s, Dr. Shriner’s, Dr. Xaupi’s, R. 
H. Harnan, Dr. Reese’s; H. S. Holt’s, Shipman A 
Co.’s, H. P. Cherry’s, M. I. Coek’s, G. C. Anderson’s. 
All of these havo been sold, warranted to yield very 
heavy profits, from $5 to $10 per day. All together, 
though, it is beyond doubf certain that ono, two, or 
three of them will suit tho wishes of each person look¬ 
ing out for some liberally paying business, and thus 
yield correspondingly double or treble profits. To 
these have boon added a number of new plans, never 
before published, and equal, if not superior, to the host 
of the above, and suited to the wants of any who 
might possibly bo unsuited in tho first-mentioned. 

The work is oomplete. * Satisfaction is guarantied. 
Tho whole will be sent to all enclosing $1, postpaid,, to 
L. M. E. Cooke, Hagerstown, Md. For $5, 6 copies; 
13 copies, $10. _ Feb 2—3t 


OILMAN’S HAIR DYE. 


„ ___ „ heirs, to whom ar- 

pay, extra pay, bounty land, pensions, Ac., 
may be due, may find it to their advantage to have 
their claims investigated. Address 


AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL, 

TOR THE RAPID OURJI OT 

COUGHS, COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, 


WHOOPING COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA, AND 
CONSUMPTION. 

A MONG the numerous discoveries Science has 
made in this generation to facilitate the business 
of life, increase its enjoyment, and evon prolong the 
term of'human existenoe, none oan be named of more 
real value to mankind, than this contribution of j 
Chemistry to the Healing Art. A vast trial of its vir¬ 
tues throughout this broad oountry, has proven, be¬ 
yond a doubt, that no medicine, or combination of 
medicines, yet known, oan so surely control and cure 
the numerous varieties of pulmonary disease whioh 
havo hitherto swept from our midst thousands and 
thousands every year. Indeed, there is now abun¬ 
dant reason to believe a Remedy has at length been 
found, which can bo retied ou, to cure the most dan¬ 
gerous affections of the lungsv Our spaoo here will 
not permit us to publish any proportion of tho cures 
affected by its use, but we would present the follow¬ 
ing, and rofer further inquiry to my American Alma¬ 
nac, whioh tho agent below named will always be 
pleased to furnish, free, wherein are full particulars, 
and indisputable proof of these statements. 

Ottiob ot Transportation, 
Laurens R. R , S. C. Aug. 4, 1853. 
Dear Sir : My little son, four years old, has just 
recovered from a severo attack of malignant Scarlet 
Fever; his throat was rotten, and every person that 
visited him pronounced him a doad child. Having 
used yonr Cherry Pectoral in California, in tho win¬ 
ter of 1850, for a severe attack of Bronchitis, with 
entire success, I was induced to try it on my little 
boy. I gave him a teaspoon-full every throe hours, 
commencing in tho morning, and by ten o’olock at 
night I found a docided ehange for the bettei 


after three days’ use, he was a 


it drink 


Its use in the above-named disease 
a ohild from a premature grave, and relieve the anx¬ 
iety of many a fond parent. For all affections of the 
Throat and Lungs, I believe it the best medicine ex- 
tsmt. A feeling of the deepest gratitude prompts me 
in addressing you those tines ; but for your important 
discovery, my tittle boy would now have been in an¬ 
other world. I am yours with great respect, 

J. D. Powell, Supt. Trans., L. R. R. 

J. C. Ayer. 

Rook Hill, Somerset Co., N. J., 

July 21, 1852. 

Sir : Sinoe your medicine has beoome known hero, 
it has a greater demand than >ny other cough reme¬ 
dy we have ever sold. It is spoken of in terms c e 
unmeasured praise by thoso who have used it; and 
know of some oasos where the best they o«n say of 
is net too much for tho good it has done. 1 tak 
pleasure in selling it, because I know that I 


the worth of their money, 
leer gratmoa in sooing the bonofit it confers. 

Please send me a further supply, and bolieve mo 
Yours, with respeot, John. C. Whitlock. 
P. S. Almost any number of certificates can 
sent you, if you wish it. 

Dr. J. C. Ayer. 


Windsor, C. W., June 26,1852: 

Sir : This may oortify that I have used your Cher¬ 
ry Pectoral for upwards of one year, and it is my sin¬ 
cere belief that I should have been in my grave ere 
this time if I had not. It has cured me of a danger¬ 
ous affection of the lungs, and I do not overstate my 
conviotions when I toll you it is a priceless remedy. 

Yours, very respeotfully, 

D. A. McCullin, Attorney at Law. 

J. C. Ayer. 

Prepared by J. C. AYER, Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 

Sold in Washington by Z. D. GILMAN, and by al 1 


IMPORTANT TO YOUNG M EN. 

I OFFER for sale upwards of thirty different I 
ceipts, many of whioh have been sold the past ye 
for five dollars a-peioe, and the whole comprising 
many different ways to make money.' In the sale of 
ono of the articles alone, I havo known young men 
the past year to make from five to twelve dollars per 
day; and in the manufacture and sale of any one of 
thw articles, no young man of energy and ability can 
fail to make money. Address E. BOWMAN, Boston, 
Mass., enclosing ono dollar, and tho whole numbe: 
Receipts will be forwarded by mail. No letter take 
epaid. March®!. 


NORCROSS’S PLANING MACHINE. 

M Y Rotary Planing Machine has just been decided 
not to infringe the Woodworth Machine, by-the 


Supreme Court of the United States, and I am 
prepared to sell rights to use in ail parts of the United 
States. This Machine gives universal satisfaction. 
It obtained a Medal both in New York and Boston, 
over the Woodworth Machine, after a trial of three 
weeks. N. G. NORCROSS. 

Lowell, Feb. 14, 1854. _ 


NED DOW’S 

QNE HUNDRED WAYS TO MAKE MONEY, 


w discoveries, valuable informa- 


_ id 100 Reoeipts, by which porsons have elear- 

sd from three to ten dollars a day tho past year, and 


le can fail to make i 


ery station in life, whether for travelling or a perma¬ 
nent locality, and something every mechanic, trader, 
and druggist, should have. Upon tho receij 
dollar, post paid, tho ’ ’ 


eceipt of on 

_ _yarded. Ad 

M. EDWARD DOW, 
Boston, Massachusetts. 


on, and positi 


eroise—such 


violent ex- 


uch as horseback riding, jumping, Ac.—pro- 
them no sensible effeot. They are therefore 


his review of the Great London Exhibition of 1851, 
styles the contribution of Mr. Charles Frodsham as 
“ bearing the stamp of peculiar merit, and as being 
the flower of tho English school.!’ 

The British Government have awarded Messrs. 
Arnold and Charles Frodsham the sum of £3,170, for 
* the principle of their timekeepers. 


London, April 26, 1852. 
pleasure in giving an account 
ation Lover Watch, No. 3,325, 
j _made for me, and in whioh Fexpressly stip¬ 

ulated that it should maintain a uniform rate of going 
under every variety of motion and climate. This it 
has done in a most remarkable manner; its rate of 
going lor the first six months was five seconds per 
month, and in the next six months it changed its rate 
a tittle faster, viz: eight seconds per month, and at 
the end of 365 days it was found to be fast of Green¬ 
wich mean time one minute and fifteen seconds. 
Though I was not led by any previous promise to ex¬ 
pect such performance, yet 1 bolieve it is only the 
usual character of your improved watches, whioh you 
term your “new series.” 

I remain, sir, yours, respeotfully, 

Thomas Bartlett 

To Mr. Charles Frodsham. 

The undersigned has received the following: 

Boston, October 5, 1853. 

Sir : -I herewith give you an account of the re¬ 
markable performance of the watch I purchased of 
you, made by Charles Frodsham, No. 7,014. Its total 
variation for 17 months, by .weekly observations, was 
but one minute and fifty-five seoonds. 

Yours, respectfully, Billin&s Biases. 

To Mr. Simon Willard. 

Boston, September 3, 1853. 

The Compensated Lever Watch I purchased of you, 
made by Charles FrodBham, of London, No. 7,300, 
has varied hut thirty seconds from mean time in six 
months, by actual daily comparison with your regu¬ 
lator. Yours, Ac., Alvin Adams. 

Mr. Simon Willard. 

Tho undersigned is permitted to refer to the follow¬ 
ing gentlemen, who, among many others, have nroved 
tho excellence of Frodsham’s Watches 


»s timekeep- 


Kenduskeag, March 28, 1853.—We cannot 
do without tho National Era while the mo¬ 
mentous question of slavery is in agitation in 
Congress; for in that we have always got 
the subject impartially disoussed, and obtain 
our information direct from the seat of war. 
The community is all astir about this matter, 
and have como to the conclusion that agitation 
will be the watchword and the cry, irrespective 
of party, hereafter. 


Cincinnati, April 1,1854. 

2’o the Editor of the National Era : 

It is rumored here that Charles Reemelin 
and Timothy Day have purchased the Volks- 
blatt, the German Democratic paper of this 
city. They design to make it the organ of the 
Anti-Nebraska and progressive Demooracy. 
The prospect now is, that in the coming fall 
election in this State, we shall have a strong 
organization of the friends of Freedom. Ou 


Enoch Train, Esq. Wm. Whiting, Esq. 

E. C. Bates, Esq. Goo. M. Thaoher, Esq. 

F. W. Thayer, Esq. David Dyer, Esq. 

E. F. Osborne, Esq.,) Sandusky, 

Eben. Lane, Esq, j Ohio. 

Tho subscriber would respecfully state that the 
above Watches are designed and oxeouted by Mr. 
Frodsham and himself, especially to meot the de¬ 
mands of the American public in tho great essential 
of perfect time, and that in this and in extern! ’ 
boauty they stand unrivalled. 

All orders addressed to the undersignod will roceiv 
immediate attention. SIMON WILLARD, 

Jan. 5. No. 9 Congress street, Boston. 


E. BOWMAN, 

No. 117 Hanover^ street, Boston Mass., 

I MPORTER of French and German Toy Watches; 

Manufacturer’s Agent for tho sale of Jewelry ; also. 
Wholesale Dealer in Vegetable Ivory Goods, Sewing 
Silk, Ac. Alt orders promptly attended to. 


WM. B. JARVIS, ATTORNEY AT LAW, 

Madison, Wisconsin. 

C OLLECTIONS promptly attended to. Particular 
attention paid to such claims as are marked 
“ Gone West,” Ac., against persons residing in- any 
of tho Western States. Address as above, post paid. 


CHASE. F. BALL 

C HASE A BALL, Attorneys and Counsellors at 
Law, Cincinnati, Ohio, praotioe in the State_ 


Courts of Ohio, in the Cirouit and Distriot Coi- 

the United States in Ohio, and in tho Supreme Court 
of the United States at Washington. Jan. 6 


A. ARNOLD, PATENT AGENT, 

C ONTINUES the business of furnishing Drawings. 

Specifications, Caveats, Conveyances, and proeu 
ring Patents. He attends to all business usually re¬ 
quired to be transacted with the Patent Office. Mod 
els forwarded by Express, and letters containing a 
fee of five dollars, are promptly attended to. Persons 
writing from a distance should give their town, ooun- 
' r, and Stato, legibly. 

Refer to Hon. Thomas J. Rusk, Hon. C. F. James, 
and Hon. P. Allen, U. S. Senate. Deo. —'* 


A CHARMING BOOK. 

L ATELY published, in one beautifully-ornamented 
volume, 4to, Stories for Alice. By a Mother. 
With four exquisite designs printed in three tints. 
Cloth, 75 oents; or richly colored, $1; and with gilt 
sides and edges, $1.25. 

This new book for children is written by a lady, 
daughter of one of our most enterprising and promi¬ 
nent merchants, who has long boen known as a writer 
of very attractive powers by a largo circle of friends 
in this city, amongst whom her poems havo circula¬ 
ted in manuscript.. At their urgent request, she has 
given them to the public in this beautiful volume, 
and wo fool sure every young person into whose 
hands it may fall will be as delighted andeharmod as 
the many who have already obtained it. While oo 
pleasant a treat and so improving a book oan ho af¬ 
forded to children, no parent should longer let them 


Flower of the Family; Week’s Delight; Mary 
Florenco; Leila on the Island; Leila at Home; Leila 
in England; The Wind Spirit and the Rain Goddess; 
Legends of Brittany ; and many other new books foi 
children, at HAZARD'S, 

Feb. 27. 178 Chestnut st.. opposite Masonic, Hall. 


YOUNG Jz CARSON, 

Wholesale Grocers and Commission Merchants, 
No. 77 Exchange Place, Baltimore, 

K EEP constantly on hand a large stock eg Groce¬ 
ries, which they offer on the most favorable 
terms.. Baltimore, Jan. 15, 


JOHN CALVKRLEY, 

M anufacturer of Candle Moulds, No. 

Race (Sassafras) street, above Third, opposite 
the White Swan Hotel, Philadelphia. Doc. 1—3m 


HOUSI KEEPING HARDW ARE, AND FANCY 
GOODS. 

J A C. BERRIAN, Importers and Wholesale Deal- 
• ors in Housekeeping Hardware and Fancy G oods, 
601 Broadway, Now York Cutlery, Sliver, and Pla¬ 
ted Ware, Japannory, Gorman Silver and Britannia 
Ware, Composition, Enamelled and Iron Hollow 
w— tj-4 n - - ; id Brass Goods, Bathing 


_,_zed, Copper,___,_ 

Apparatus, Tin, Wood, and Willow Ware, Brushes, 
Mats, Baskets, Refrigorators, Sporting Taoklo, Ac. 
Out stock has for years past boen equal to and now 
surpasses in varie y and extent any similar establish¬ 
ment in the country, and will be sold at prieos defy¬ 
ing competition. 

The attention of Housekeepers and Morchants is 
invited'to our stock of Goods and Prioes before buy- 
infr JL A C. BERRIAN, 


March 13—ly 601 Byoadway, Now York. 


WALL PATERS! WALLPAPERS! 

P ARRISH A HOUGH, Manufacturers »nd Import¬ 
ers of Paper-Hangings, Borders, Decorations, 
Curtain Papers, Fire-Board Prints, Ac., Ac., offer the 
same at very low prices, wholesale or retail. C 
promptly attended to. Address, 

PARRISH A HOUGH, 

Jan. 28—19t No. 4 North 5th st., Philadelphia. 


' THE INDUSTRIOUS POOR 

IAN now buy, for $1, in a nice volume, all the 
> following Arts, Receipts, and Di 


, Cook’s, Holt’; 

, and 30 others, whioh I hav 
of purchasing and printing, for 


Dow’s 76, Weston’ 

Bishop’s,^Shipmar 

the benefit of'thoso wishing employment. Oho 
these receipts alone cost mo $10, and others ha._ 
boen advertised as yielding $6 and $12 per day, and 
from 500 to 1,000 per cent. Address, post paid, 

M. J. COOK, 

March 18—4tw_Crawfordsville, Indiana. 


’A. M. GAN&EWEK, 
Attorney and Agent, Washington, D. C. 
Bounty-land warrants bought and sold. 


THE LITTLE PILGRIM. 

A MONTHLY Journal for Girls and Boys. Edited 
by Grace Greenwood and Leander K. Lippinoott. 
Diustrations by Deverenx. 

- Contributors : Martin F. Tupper, Charles Maokay, 
N. Hawthorne, J. G. Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Jas. 


N. Hawthorne, J. G. Whittier, Bayard Taylor, Jas. 
T. Fields, George Kent, Mary Howitt, Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, Miss Pardoe, Camilla Crosland, Anne Mary 


Howitt, Mrs. L. H Sigourney, Eliza L. Sproat, A. . 
**. Phillips, Mary Irving, Clara Moreton. and others. 
Terms.—Fifty cents per annum, for single copies, . 
: tan copies for $4, payable invariably in advance. 
Specimen numbers furnished, without charge. 

Back numbers supplied, from tho beginning of tho 
volume. Address 

LEANDER K. LIPPINCOTT, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Wir.LiAM W. Tufts is no longer agent for New 
England. April 1. 


A CHANCE TO MAKE MONEY. 

W OODWORTH’S CABINET LIBRARY, embra¬ 
cing 6 octavo and 4 duodecimo volumes, full of 
excellent reading matter fbr tho family, elegantly 
illustrated with engravings, and tastefully bound, is 
now offered to agents and peddlors, at a greatly re¬ 
duced prioe. Those who wish to engage in the sale 
of this popular work, and who have some $20 or $30 
at oommand, cannot fail to make the business profit¬ 
able. Call and see, or address tho publisher by letter. 

Samplo copies of each style will be sent by mail, 
free of postage, on the ro'-eipt of one dollar. 

D. AUSTIN WOODWORTH, 
April 1—4t 118 Nassau street, New York. 


Iianlcnl Engineer 


j. ROBBINS, 


W r p L 


;1 on, D. C 


at the Patent Office, 
prepare-Drawings andSpeeifieationr.and pros- 
Applicationa for Patents, both in the United 
States and foreign countries. 

>ns for patents which have been rejected 
at the Patent Office, he will, when required, argue 
before the Commissioner of Patents, or before the 
Appellate Court; in whioh line of praotioe he has 
boen successful in procuring a great number of very 


table patents. 

o will prepare new specifications and olai 
— i- —-—-- previously granted on imper- 


for 


stimony ti 


feet descriptions and cl 

Applications fc- 

Patent Office, or 
ously prosecute. 

Also, superintend the taking of te _ __ 

used in conflicting applications before the Patent Ot- 

In ail o- ses of litigation on the subject of patents, 
he will prepare tho cases for the legal profession, ex¬ 
plain the scientific and mechanical principles involv¬ 
ed, and tho application of the law thereto. 

He will also giro opinions and advloo as to the value 
and validity of paten's, and may be consulted in 
cases of infringements of patents, and all other mat¬ 
ters pertaining to the patent laws and practice in the 
United States and Europe. 


papers required for securing o 

p TvlJ g been ten years in tho constant practice of 
his profession in this city, and having free access to 
the models and records in tho Patent Office, as well 
as to its library, and the “ Congressional Library,” 
he flatters himself that ho can in all cases give per¬ 
fect satisfaction to those who may place business in 
his hands. March 29—eow 

Offiee on F street, opposite tho Patent Offioe. 


R. C. WALBORN * CO., 

W HOLESALE and retail premium ready made 
shirt and collar manufactory, and gontlemen’s 
furnishing store, Nos. 7 and 9 North Sixth street, Phil¬ 
adelphia. On hand a largo assortment of shirts 


adelphia. On hand a large assortment of shirts, 
lars, dress stocks, gloves, Hosiery, Ac., which we 
soli at tho lowest cash prices. 

Shirts and wrappers made to ordor by moasuri 
ment, and warranted to give satisfaction. 

WM. W. KNIGHT, 
Jan. 30—3m R. C. WALBORN. 


will 


CALVKRLEY 4c HOLMES, 

id Importers of Britannia 
Communion Sots, loo Pitchers, 
Ao., No. 109 Race or Sassafras street, above Third, 
opposite the Whito Swan, Philadeipnia. Dec.l—6m 


TITANUFACTURERS and 
1VJL Ware, Tea and Commi 




m offioe unless prepaii 


Mrs. Stowe’s New Book of Travels in Europe. 

pHILLIPS, SAMPSON, A COMPANY, have in 


-L preparatioi 

SUNNY MEMORIES OF FOREIGN LANDS, 

HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 
Author of Unole Tom’s Cabin, 2 vols. duodecimo, 
with illustrations from original designsby “ Billings ” 
re preparation, and ~ 5 ” u - 


Tho above is in ae 


sued in May. 


Maroh 3—lOw 


Eastman’s Infallible Sick Headache Remedy. 

T HIS preparation, by E. P. EASTMAN, M. D , of 
Lynn, Mass., has boon used in 


leen effected in every instance whore 
have boen strictly followed and perse- 
is now given to the public with the full 
confidence that it will do all that is claimed for it, 
.. Sick 


and prove itself, upon fair trial, an infallible . 
Headache Remedy. 


pleasant to the taste, it brings 
diato relief, and all who test its curative virtues 
joice in the removal of pain, and marvel at its power 
in alleviating so general, and often so fatal, a scourge. 

Tho following is from D. C. Baker, Esq , Mayor of 
Lynn, and President of tho Howard Banking Coi- 


Dr. E. P. Eastman. 

Dear Sir: A member of my family—a daughter, 
ton years of age—was afflicted with the sick headache, 
and wo tried various remedies without sucoess. When, 
however, you administered to hor your “ Headache 

in fact, restored hor to health. 

I should, without hesitation, recommend them to 
thoso afflicted; and I beg to assure you, that ‘I fully 
appreciate their value. 

Respectfully youis, D. C. Baker. 

Lynx, August 6, 1853. 

Dr. E. P. Eastman. 

My Dear Sir : I avail myself of this opportunity 
to express tQ you my high appreciation of the efficien¬ 
cy and value of your Sick Headache Remedy. I' 

.~iy childhood, with very- 


T HIS is to notify one and all of said agents to sur¬ 
render their agency, and make return of their 
doings to the subscriber, as soon as may be. And I 
hereby forbid ajl porsons purchasing my right of any 
of said agents, as I shall ratify no contract made after 
this date, intending soon to dispose of my right in 
all Territory unsold. AL VAN HOVE Y. Patentee. 
East Brookfield, Orange co., V !., March 28, 18*4. 
April 1—3t 


CROCKER, McRUNE, fc ROBINSON, 

A ttorneys and counsellors at law. 

Office Nos. 24 and 25 in Read A Co.’s Post Office 
building, Sacramento. April I. 


GRATIS! 

A FEW words on tho rational treatment, without 
medicine, of local weakness, nervous debility, 
loss of memory, love of solitude, self-distrust, dizzi¬ 
ness, pimples on thefaeo, and other infirmities of man. 
By this entirely now and highly successful treatmtnt, 
every one is enabled to euro himself perfectly, and at 
the If ast possible cost. Sent to any address, post free, 
in sealed envelope, by remitting (post paid) two post- 


turns of siok headache, and havo fried various 
edies whioh havo been prescribed, but found no con¬ 
siderable relief until I triod your remedy, which, I 
am happy to say, has almost entirely cured me. Sev¬ 
eral of my neighbors and friends have tried yonr med¬ 
icine, and in every instance it has entirely relieved or 
greatly mollified the disease. 

Faithfully yours, John B. Alley. 

WILSON, FAIRBANK, A CO., 43 and 45 Hanover 
street, Boston,, General Agents, to whom all orders 
should be addressod; also for sale by all the Drug¬ 
gists throughout tho country. 

For sale in Washington by Z..D. GILMAN. 

MareJi S. 


Liver Complaint, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Chronic er 
Nerveus Debility, Diseases oi the Kidneys, 

A ND all diseases arising from a disordered liver or 
stomach, such as Constipation, Inward Piles, 
Fullness or Blood,to tjie Head, Acidity of the Stom¬ 
ach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust for Food^Fullness 
or Weight in tho Stomach, Sour Eructatjons, Sink¬ 
ing or Flatulency at the Pit of tho Stomach, Swim¬ 
ming of the Head, Hurried and Difficult Breathing, 
Fluttering of tho Heart, Choking or Suffocating Sen¬ 
sations when in a lying posture, Dimness of Vision, 
Dots or Wobs before the sight, Fever and dull pain in 
the head, Deficiency of Porspiration, Yellowness of 
the skin and eyes, Pains in the side, back, ohesf, 
limbs, Ac., Sudden flushes of heat, Burning in the 
flesh, Constantima-giniiigs of evil, and Great Depres¬ 
sion of spirits, oan be effectually cured by 
DOCTOR HOCFLAND'S CELEBRATED 
GERMAN BITTERS, 

Prepared by 

Dr. C M. Jackson at the German Medicine Store, 
120 Arch street . Philadelphia. 

Their power over tho above diseases is not ex¬ 
celled, if equalled, by any ether preparation in the 
United States, as tho cureB a’test, in many cases 
af er skillful physicians had failed. 

These Bitters are worthy the attention of invalids. 
Possessing great virtues in the rectification of diseases 
of tho liver and 1 css6t glands, exercising the most 
searching power in weakness and affections of the di¬ 
gestive organs, they arc withal safe, certain, and 


DR. WESSELHOEFT’S WATER CURE. 

BRATTLEBOROUGH, VERMONT, 

\ LL rumors to the contrary, continues 
A patients, for whose recovery and oomfort the 
dorsigned pledge themselves to spare no pains, 




ment. Its provisions for hydropathic purposes a; 
unrivalled, and its supply of pure, soft water is ahui 
dant, eool, and palatable at all seasons, without tl 


March 24. 


THE UNITED STATES JOURNAL 

I S tho largest Quarto published in America, and 
contains more reading matter than any $2 Maga¬ 
zine, price 25 oents per annum. 

About-a year ago, we promised to bestow upon our 
subscribers a premium of $1,000 as soon as their num¬ 
ber should reach 100,000 Wo havo also offered pre¬ 
miums to the amount of $300, to he divided among 
25 persons sending in the largest number of subscri¬ 
bers. Wo hereby announce that all tho above pre¬ 
miums will ho awarded on the 25th day of March, 
1854. We are also offering other inducements to 
subscribers and agents. 

Sample copies, containing particulars, sent to or¬ 
der, froe of charge. 

Publishers of papers giving this one insertion will 
be plaeed on our subscription list for the year. 

A. JONES A CO., 

Jan. 10. Tribune Buildings New York. 


AT GREAT BARGAINS. 


LARD OIL, STAR AND ADAMANTINE CAN- 


Star and Adamatine Candles, full weight and prime 
luality, warranted to stand the climate of California, 


:s for any quantity oxeouted promptly. Apply 
THOMAS EMERY, I#rd Oil, Star and 
Adamantine Manufacturer, Cincinnati, O, 


_without tho JEolion.—The subscriber, 

who is sole agent in this city for the sale of these in¬ 
struments, (the reputation of which has become world¬ 
wide,) is prepared to offer them at prices which, to. 
those wishing to purchase, cannot fail to be satisfac¬ 
tory. Possessing facilities for obtaining Pianos un¬ 
surpassed by those of any other houso in the city, he 
docs not hesitate to say that ho can present induce¬ 
ments to buyers not to be found elsewhere. Ho has 
constantly on hand an extensive assortment of . sec¬ 
ond-hand Pianos, at bargains, whioh he fearlessly as¬ 
serts will defy competition. Also, elegant upright, 
grand, and Boudoir Pianos; superior Melodoons, 
made by D. A H. W. Smith; Martin’s Guitars, and 
Brown’s Harps. 

Second-hand Pianos, nearly equal to new, at price! 
from $100 to $200. HORACE WATERS, 

333 Broadway, New York, 
Extensive publisher of Music, and dealer in Mu- 
s cai Instruments. The trade, teachers, and semina¬ 
ries, supplied on tho most favorable terms. 

Music scut postage free. Fob. 2. 


BARD fc WILSON, 

M anufacturers of gold pens, of every 

description, respectfully call the attention of tho 
publio and Pen Doalers to their recently patented 
“ANGULAR NIB ” Gold Pens. These pens are pro¬ 
nounced by eompetenyudgos to be superior to any 
other now extant. For sale at tho manufactory, 
northeast corner of Market and Third streets, Phila¬ 
delphia. Jan. 21. 


More Home. Testimony. 

Philadelphia, March 1, 1853 
Dear Sir : For the past two years I have been se¬ 
verely afflicted with Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, and 
Piles, suffering constantly the pains and inconveni¬ 
ences attendant upon such complaints, without ener¬ 
gy, being scarcely able to attend to any business. I 
used a groat deal of medicine, without any apparent 
ehange until I used yonr “ Hoofland’s German Bit- 
tors.” They have entirely cured mo. I am now en¬ 
tirely free from pain and ache of any kind, and feel 
tike a new man in every respect, and unhesitatingly 


__ your. Bitters to all invalids. 

Yours, respectfully, John R. Cosy, 
Dr. C. M. Jackson. No. 12 Lagrange Place. 

Philadelphia, January 13, 1853. 
Dear Sir : I have used your “ Hoofland’s Germa 
Bitters” in my family for the last four years, fo 
Liver Complaints and Dyspepsia, and am pleased t 
aoknowledgo that we havo rocoivtd the greatest bei 


efit from its use. I have recommended it 

good'result. I have no hesitation in saving that it is 
an invaluable medicine, and hope you will be able to 
introduce it into every family in tho Union. 

Yours, truly, Wit. Hughes, 

Dr. C. M. Jackson. 171 Wood st. 

Theso Bitters are entirely vegetable, thereby pos¬ 
sessing great advantages over most of tho prepara¬ 
tions recommended for similar diseases. They possess 

and loeser glands, exercising the most potent influ¬ 
ence in weakness of tho nerves and digestive organs. 
They arc, withal, safe, certain, and pleasant. 

Sold at wholtsalo by the Druggists in the principal 
cities, and at retail by Apothecaries and dealers 
throughout the United States. 

For sale in Washington, D. C„ hy Z. D. GILMAN 
and in Georgetown by J. L. KIDWBLL. 
il 1—3taw 


Apr! 


CHANCE FOR THE MILLION! 

$50 to $150 per Month 
^tiAN he easily made in selling tho Popular Booh 


blished by Miller, Orton, A 


1 Derby, Orton, S 


People, who want and will have them, are not withii 
the reach of tho Local Bookstores, and it has hecomi 
a well-ascertained fact, that of the Publications o: 
merit and real utility, from time to time issuing from 


by Book Agents, Colporteurs, and Canvassers, or nol 


,t all. 


To all who are desirous to aid in the dlsseminatior 
of a Pure and Wholesome Literature, and none other 
we offer great inducements to engage in the sale o 
our Popular Books for the People. We pnblisl 
Good Books, well-printed, and strongly bound, am 
which sell readily wherever offered. 

Catalogues of our Publications, containing full par 
tieulars, furnished on application (post paid) to 
MILLER, ORTON, A MULLIGAN, 
Publishers of Popular Books, 

April 1—4t Auburn and Buffalo, New York. 


S. S. WILLIAMS, 

Attorney and Counsellor at Law, Washington City, 

P RACTICES in tho Courts of the Distriot of Oo 
lumlria, and before the Departments of the Gov 
ernment. Offioe over Banking House of Selden, With 


June 36—tf 












